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¢. VENTS wait for the right 
moment and the right man. 
An idea conceived, a pro- 
posal made, a reform de- 
manded, may be at first 
: disregarded or abused; even 
after the lapse of years responded to by few ; 
yet, ultimately, when propounded at a distant 
period, find universal response and be carried 
out by common consent. Any of our great 
reforms would serve as an illustration :—our 
social progress has so gone on. To honour 
the heroes of peace was at first a wild notion 
entertained by individuals only, but it has 

wn and widened, and is now becom- 
ing generally desired, though scarcely to 
such an extent in our own country, even yet, 
as in those around it. Still the feeling is in- 
creasing, and it may be expected that in a 
score of years from this time, the result will 
beacrowd of statues of England’s great men, 
to perpetuate their memory, exalt the charac- 
ter of the country, refine, and elevate the rising 
generation, and incite toa generous emulation 
in noble doings. 

We would have every available nook in the 
metropolis filled by a statue; the centre of 
our squares, the intersection of wide roads, 
the parapets of our bridges, the halls of our 
public buildings, should present the lineaments 
andthe mind, in enduring marble, bronze, or 
stone, of all our “ great captains ”’ in the fight 
between light and darkness, ignorance and 
wisdom, human happiness and misery. Nor 
should this be confined to the metropolis ;— 
our provincial towns (many of them larger 
and more important than some states), should 
adopt the same course, and in addition to men 
of all times and all nations, set up especially 
their own notables, to honour the past and 
stimulate the coming. 

Let our sculptors prepare for it: the day 
wherein these things will be done is ap- 
proaching. 

Reverting to the remark with which we 
commenced this paper, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Mr. 
Charles Knight, and probably other writers 
before them, have urged the claims of William 
Caxton, the first English printer, to the honour 
of anational memorial. ‘ Cologne,” said Mr. 
Knight in 1844, when speaking of the city 
where the printer learnt his art, “ rendered 
the name of Caxton a bright and venerable 
name~—a name that even his countrymen, who 
are accustomed chiefly to raise columns and 
statues to the warlike defenders of their 
country, will one day honour amongst the 
heroes who have most successfully cultivated 
the arte of peace, and by high talent and 
patient labour, have rendered it impossible 
that mankind should not steadily advance in 
the acquisition of knowledge and virtue, and 
In the consequent amelioration of the lot of 
every member of the family of mankind at 
some period, present or remote.” 

But the moment was not come, and the sug- 
gestion was disregarded. 

The Rev. Mr. Milman has fallen upon a 
better time, Availing himself of the proposed 
'mprovements in Westminster, he addressed 
his Proposal to the distinguished nobleman at 
the head of the Board of Works, and no sooner 





had it appeared, than the whole of the periodi- 
cal press declared in its favour and advocated 
its immediate adoption. 

A public meeting to promote it, held in the 
great room of the Society of Arts, on Saturday 
last, was numerously attended, and all there 
seemed most anxious to further the sugges- 
tion.* 

Lord Morpeth, who was in the chair, made 
an eloquent address,—tasteful, elegant, and 
convincing. Many of our readers have already 
seen reports of what was said on that occasion, 
through the columns of the daily press; it 
may, nevertheless, be useful to record some few 
of the observations, and the arrangements that 
were made. After acknowledging the worth of 
the reverend gentleman from whom the pro- 
position emanated, the chairman traced the life 
of Caxton, shewing that it was as a sojourner 
at the Court of Bruges, and in the train of the 
English Margaret of Burgundy, that his at- 
tention must have been attracted to the pro- 
gress of that memorable discovery, in the noble 
cities of Germany, which has been calculated, 
above all others, to affect the progress of so- 
ciety and the destinies of our race. There his 
ingenuity must have been exercised in th@®se 
practical details and mechanical contrivances 
connected with the art, the difficulties and ex- 
pense of which we at this day are perhaps 
hardly able to calculate. 


Many of our warriors,” said his lordship, 
‘“‘many of our statesmen, many of our sages, and 
many of our poets, have not wanted the votive 
marble or the commemorative statue, but I 
would beg to remind you how much every one 
of these has been indebted to that art with which 
William Caxton’s name is for ever connected. 
Of that art, however, it is the main value and the 
first boast that it does not confine its benefits to 
the distinguished few, to the favourites of for- 
tune, or to the idols of society, but that it 
penetrates, and gladdens, and enriches the 
masses and the many. It is true that Homer 
and Plato, that Virgil and Cicero, attained 
their celebrity and their empire over the minds 
of men, i Boe the existence of printing- 
presses, but it is the newspaper of every break- 
fast table, the Shakspeare in every village 
library, the bible in every poor man’s cottage, 
itis the English primer among the wilds of 
Australia, the English bhymn-book on the 
broad streams of the Missouri—these are the 
glorious products and the triumphs of print- 
ing. Itis possible that in our own day—in- 
deed, [ need not talk of it now as a possibi- 
lity—the electric telegraph may make the 





* Mr. C. Knight, previously to the meeting, addressed a letter to 
the Times to the same effect. “I should not presume,” he said, 
“to offer any remark that might be construed into an interference 
i hs origina, a f'sok fel tae ie work of ese may 
ing has origi nD e work 0 
so called, which hasbeen pointed out as a fit monument to Caxton 
—the first monument to be raised fare in Lon- 
don toa man solely connected with the literature of his eountry— 
is neither worthy of the object, nor of the sympathy which the ob- 
ect will excite wherever the English e is spoken, The 
v. Mr. Milman, in his letter to Viscount Morpeth, says, * The 
character of the monument t be this,—A fountain (of living 
water) by day, out of which should arise a tall . 
obelisk, or cluster of Gothic ger ge for light by night; 
the diffusion of light being the fit. and intelligible symbol for the 
invention of printing.’ I venture to think that we require a monu- 
intelligible’ A fountain, by days guslicht by Right’ ete symbo 
. —a gas- are symbo: 
of many other blessings that have been penbowed upon mankind to 
refresh and to illuminate besides the art of printing. Face arent ls 
might equally honour the rryey the pious and li Abbot 
who encouraged Caxton to set up his press in the ‘ chapel’ at West- 
; they t eq honour any great writer whose 
‘living waters’ and_ whose ‘ been maptenys entrees 
through the No mixed motive of uniting a pu work of 
utility with the memory = s spent bonataates should interfere with 
our performing the se, fe ch we are called in the most ‘fitand 
intelligible manner, e & monument to an orator—the 
: with the best symbol 
of oratery. Weraise a monument to a eral: we express not 
our admiration by trophies of war we shew ity 
what manner of man he was. The Germans have e at May- 
ence & monument Ten years ago I saw that monu- 
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statue of the first printer, with bas-reliefs on the not 
symbolical, but descriptive of his art. The genius of Wincrwalasen 
was employed for this petional monument; and now in every town 
in Germany is the statue multiplied by little bronze copies, which 
the humblest printer is proud to. in his common 
with the most famous man of letters. I am that if the 
ene ee ene the same way associated with a work of 
hi h art, and not a rnamental hether 
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be raised throughout the empire that would far exceed what the 
worth: oters of this d have ventured to tamplete. One 
only o! te a statue of may be urged~ that is no 
absolu au representation of there is a 

fall of character, r in costume, 
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operation of printing. proceed with the rapi- 
dity of the Wehtpinn has by honouring the 
first introducer of that great invention, we 
shall be setting the best example to succeeding 
races of our countrymen to pay the debt 
which, in its turn, may become due to all the 
lengthened series of great discoveries. I be- 
lieve, that. ten years only have elapsed since 
the men of Germany have amply redeemed 
the obligation which undoubtedly rested upon 
them, by erecting a statue to. Guttenberg in 
his own town of Mayence, and I believe that 
the genius of Thorwaldsen was enlisted to 
mould the enduring marble to that great bene- 
factor of his species. I think it is full time, 
that England should now show, that'she feels 
how much she owes to the agency of the first 
English printer. Therefore, it is with no doubt- 
ful or hesitating feeling, that I call upon the 
citizens of this great metropolis, upon the in- 
habitants of this flourishing kingdom, upon 
the subjects of our extended empire, to pay 
the debt which they confess to be due to the 
merits and the fame of William Caxton. The 
exact nature and details of the monument 
which your benevolence may enable us to rear, 
may be left for more mature, and, possibly, 
for more select consideration. But it appears 
to me, that the idea suggested by Mr. iiltan, 
of making the monument of the first English 
printer indicative of the enlightening and 
purifying principles of his art, is a very happy 
one. But at all events, we shall all agree, that 
the proposed site of the monument is eminently _ 
appropriate. There let it stand, close to the 
haunts of his useful industry and his life-long 
labours, associated with all the venerable relics 
of surrounding antiquity, and serving to date 
also the enterprising efforts of modern im- 
provement. There let it stand, close to that 
stream which floats on its tide the mighty 
commerce of the British empire—that com- 
merce to whose infant expansion he contti- 
buted—close to those halls of the legislature, 
which, by their ancient recollections, and by 
their modern splendour, are worthy of ‘the 
country, and of their own exalted destination >’ 
above all, close to that famous abbey which’ 
has raised its requiem over so many immortal 
names—names which no one has done more 
than William Caxton to make the heirloonis 
of our British glory. 


The dean of Westminster and Mr. John 
Murray moved the formal resolution that a 
national testimonial was desirable. 

Ameriea next spoke, and spoke well too in 
the person of Mr, Bancroft, her minister, who 
moved ‘ That the ‘proper site of any work of 
art would be at the west front of Westminster 
Abbey, at the end of the new Victoria-street.” 


Mr. Bancroft said, to an American in Eng. 
land the name of Westminster Abbey called 
up all the most pleasing associations. As he 
crossed the Atlantic to visit the homes of his 
fathers, nothing so appealed to his heart as 
the cathedrals and ancient churches of Eng- 
land, and, foremost of all, Westminster 
Abbey. It appeared to them, pilgrims of the 
West, as if these ancient sanctuaries gathered 
around them to enwrap them and speak a 
welcome, and as if they called them into the 
presence of all that was greatest and most 
glorious in the recollection of English history 
and the English mind.. Westminster Abbey 
was the site most suitable for the erection of a 
monument to the memory of William Caxton 
— Westminster Abbey, where lay deposited 
the remains of kings, warriors, and statesmen 
—the front of Westminster Abbey, where the 
sun, descending in the far west, casts his last 
shadow on the most remarkable building in 
their island;—that was the spot to be selected: 
as the site for the monument of one well 
skilled in mechanical art, and who made him- 
self. glorious because lie connected himself 
with the love of persevering and indomitable 
industry, not for his own aggrandizement, but 
for the benefit of the European world, and. of 
thé human race. A monument to Caxton, the 
first man who made the songs of the English 
poets ‘the comimon property of the world—a 
monument. to, Caxton, .who first gave to the 
rent and circulation as 

as that of the English tongue, led. the 
way for teaching the sons of industry to undér- 
stand ‘the noble »worke*of Milton and Shaks- 
peare, and. employed the English tongue to 
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make them companions of the household love 
of the humblest mechanic, and the friends of 
their fireside. His American brethren de- 
mended from the-people -of-this-country monu- 
ments for every thing great and good, for here 
were their ‘antiquities, their choicest recollec- 
tions, and the homes of their forefathers. 
Chaucer, Shakspeare, and Bacon were theirs 
no less than ours. He was glad that the site 
chosen for the proposed monument was the 
west front,—the front nearest America. 

Mr. Milman seconded the resolution ably, 


spoke. of the power and importance of the 
press, and the debt due to Caxton. 


With respect to the most suitable form of 
commemoration, said the rev. gentleman, it 
was desirable that public monuments should 
combine that which was ornamental with that 
which was also to a certain degree useful, and 
which suggested the object and meaning of 
the monument. The first thing that suggested 
itself was, that a statue should be erected to 
any distinguished individual. If it should ap- 
pear that there was extant any authentic like- 
ness of Caxton—upon which point some doubt 
existed—that might be engrafted upon any 

sign commemorative rather of the event of 
the introduction of printing than of any indi- 
vidual., The monument, in his opinion, should 
pelnly commemorate the great epoch of the 
introduction of printing into this country. If 
the liberality of the public should consider this 
as a great national work, as it must be con- 
sidered, then he thought it right not merely to 
instal William Caxton in the honoured roll of 
the great benefactors of his country, but to 
commemorate the introduction of printing by 
some monument illustrative of thatevent. He 
had suggested a fountain as one appropriate 
emblem ; but if the suggestion were adopted, 
be took the liberty with the noble chairman to 
say, that he hoped it would be very unlike any 
fountain now in existence in this metropolis. 
He would remind those who had travelled in 
Italy of the wonderful combination of fountains 
with beautiful architecture in that country, and 
although similar fountains might not be suited 
to the situation indicated for the present 
monument, yet there were fountains of the 
medieval age which dwelt strongly upon his 
memory, such as those of Nuremberg and 
Basle. If a fountain were erected in that 
spirit upon the site proposéd by the. present 
resolution, it would be the highest ornament to 
that part of the metropolis, which was be- 
coming, and might become, what Dr. Johnson 
said of Charing-cross,—“ The great thorough- 
fare of mankind.” The emblem ‘conveyed 
by,a fountain could not be misunderstobd by 
the least educated, but if they added to that a 
light which should be spread abroad at night, 
shedding lustre upon all the buildings around 
it, the type would be complete, and would 
convey to the mind, without effort or violence, 
its real and proper signification. If the sub- 
scriptions should surpass what was necessary 
to complete the work on a proper scale of 
magnificence—for the whole of the influential 
portion of the public press, not only in the 
metropolis butin the provinces, were in favour 
of the contemplated memorial—if this great 
work were supported by all the educated and 
intelligent portions of the community, the 
committee might direct to further purposes, 
either of charity or education, whatever sup-. 
plies might be collected. 


It was suggested, that to fix the exact site 
then, before the. amount subscribed was 
known, might trammel the committee, and 
accordingly the resolution was made to read 
thus :— : 

“ That the proper site of any work of art, 
would be in the neighbourhood of Westminster 
Abbey.” 

A general committee was then appointed, 
to promote the object, and to decide the 
character of the memorial. And the follow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed a sub-committee, 
to determine the composition of any work of 
art, namely, three artists, Mr. Barry, R.A., 
Mr. Etty, R.A., and Sir R. Westmacott, R.A., 
with the proposer Mr. Milman, and the dean, 
Dr. Buckland. 

We trust that the questions of site and the. 
nature of the monument will receive the most 
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careful consideration. We hope to see a fine 
work of art produced, of far greater impor- 
tance than was shadowed out by Mr. Milman, 
in his letter to Lord Morpeth. And we hope, 
notwithstanding a suggestion to the contrary 
by Mr. Milman, that none of the money sub- 
scribed will be appropriated to any other pur- 
pose than the monument, so that it may be 
worthy of its purpose and of the country. 

The constitution of the sub-committee bids 
us hope, that in the event of a competition, 
the arrangements will be more satisfactory 
than is usually the case. It will be our duty, 
nevertheless, to look on. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE DWELLINGS 
OF DIFFERENT CLASSES. 


THE NEW MODEL LODGING-HOUSE IN ST, GILES’S. 


We have endeavoured on many previous 
occasions, to contribute to a full estimate of the 
difficulties and obstacles, which oppress all 
classes of society, from the want of considera- 
tion for the required objects in the arrange- 
ment and construction of residences. It has 
been our aim to shew, that evils parallel with 
those found to affect the poor, from this er- 
roffeous system in the planning of their dwell- 
ings, are the occasion of constant trouble and 
difficulty to all, or at least to those who reside 
in the metropolis, and the letters of corres- 
pondents have borne testimony to the truth 
of our statements. If the improvement of the 
Health of Towns be of such immense import- 
ance, that no vested interest and no question 
of party politics should be allowed to delay an 
instant the active operation of measures of 
remedy, we are compelled to assign a position 
even higher to a subject, still more imme- 
diately affecting the social and moral condi- 
tion of the people. We believe we have shewn* 
that the only system adopted in the arrange- 
ment of residences in London, is the very 
worst that could be devised for the comfort of 
a vast proportion of its inhabitants ; that houses 
are continually being erected, adapted always 
only for one tenancy, which will have to ac- 
commodate, perhaps, twenty or thirty tenants ; 
-and there can be no difficulty, with all the 
advantages of economy resulting from com- 
bination, whether it be merely with a common 
structure, a common staircase, or a common 
establishment, in procuring all the comforts 
of privacy in a home, along with every other 
advantage, in which all who at present let 
or take lodgings, are so age bee’ deficient. 
We can see no reason why, instead of one 
system in house-building and provision for 
residences, fifty different plans should not be 
devised, both for the arrangement of dwellings, 
and for the management of such as may have 
to receive an associated community, and so 
that every individual could readily provide 
himself with the description of tenement, 
adapted to his business and his domestic 
wants. 

But if the subject be important as concerns 
the middle classes of society, its importance 
becomes still more evident, as we descend the 
social scale, till we discover a state of abject 
destitution, of ravat and of crime, of which, 
did it meet the daylight, society would stand 
appalled, and for which, if the accounts 
descend, future ages will mistrustthe enlighten- 
ment of the 19th century. Were we the ex- 
pectant “Feet tan ect of an Utopia, in which 
these evils should not exist, we might look for 
no result from our arguments; but there are 
many who know well, what we only wish to 
have known by all, that statements such as 
have been made, have here received no false 
colouring, whether as facts, or as regards their 
influence upon society. The accident of 
po indeed involves in common destruction 
alike the virtuous and the vicious, and the cir- 
cumstance cannot to any be so apparent, as 
to those who are familiar with the arrange- 
ment of dwellings. The establishment of 
baths and washhouses in every quarter of 
London, so tardily proceeded with, of play- 
grounds for children, and public places of re- 
creation, of infant-schools, libraries, and gym- 
nasia, are but small instalments of that atten- 














* Vide Vol. IV.—* for attention = 
pnd"Sa" tious for the tmnprovement of reddencen ber aes 


tion to the comfort of the poor, which they hay, 
aright to demand, but which attention 
lack its most im t field ‘unless it ts 
cognizance of the chief means for giving the 
comfort of a home, or that temporary shelte; 
which supplies its place. An important duty, 
therefore, in the progress of social ameliora. 
tion, is that of the architect. 

When, some years back, the “ Metropolj. 
tan Association for Improving the Dwelli 
of the Industrious Classes” issued a prosper. 
tus and plans, we were amongst those who 
looked to the speedy effects of its operations 
with the mest pleasurable  anticipations, 
Grievously have, hitherto, those hopes been 
deferred. The association has but lately com. 
menced active operations in St. Pancras, where 
we may shortly have an opportunity of seej 
what it contemplates. Another society, how. 
ever, that “ for the Improvement of the Con. 
dition of the Labouring Classes,” has, under 
some disadvantages, manifested rather more 
energy; and though we felt it.our duty to 
comment upon the judgment displayed in seve. 
ral particulars, it has our sincere wishes for the 
success of endeavours in which we are so much 
inclined to sympathise. The projectors could 
not have devoted themselves to a more impor. 
tant department of their objects, than to that 
of dwellings, and to none of those so needin 
improvement, as the class called “ lodging. 
houses.” ‘i, 

Some of our readers may scarcely know 
what a ‘“‘lodging-house,” par excellence—if we 
do not invert the phrase—is. Such persons 
we would refer to a penny pamphlet, entitled 
“ The Lodging-houses of London—extracted 
from the ‘ London City Mission Magazine’ of 
August, 1845; sold at the office, 20 Red-lion. 
square :” or would suggest to them merely a 
walk througi the Mint, in Southwark, or 
through such streets us Charles, King, and 
Parker-streets,. Drury-lane. A_ celebrated 
traveller, Mr. Kéhl, has described the state of 
misery and destitution in Ireland as exceeding 
all he had ever witnessed throughout his ex- 
tensive travels; but had he been conducted 
through some of the houses in the localities of 
which we speak, he would have found, under 
the gloss of civilization, and within sight of 
the abodes of the wealthy, or of the legisla- 
ture, filth, destitution, and vice, below which 
the most abject spot in any corner of Europe 


could not descend. — But these are matters © 


with which many are now quite as familiar as 
ourselves, and all, therefore, that we have to 
do, is to urge the active removal of such evils, 
by the erection of suitable places, with pur- 
poses similar to that now erecting in George- 
street, St. Giles’s, by the society in question. 
The object of this building briefly is, to pro- 
vide a portion of the numerous class who are 
without any settled abode, for the ordinary 
rate of 3d. or 4d. a night, with a bed, and 
other comfortable and decent accommodation, 
and with the means of cooking and washing; 
and when we consider that nearly all the places 
to which the poor now resort, are of the most 
miserable description, and loathsome to all 
whose feelings misery or vice has not blunted, 
we cannot but feelthe deepest interest in the 
success of the society’s endeavour, and a wist 
that every detail of this model establishment 
should be capable of being imitated.  —_ 
The building, which we have examined in 
many stages of its progress, is now nearly com- 
leted, and occupies a site adjoining the 
“ase Protestant Church in Bloomsbury- 
street. The front, however, is in George 
street, and the building has five stories and # 
basement. It is of plain brick and cement, 
with a cornice at the top, and a cornice 
and trusses to. the doorway. The base- 
ment contains the washing and _ kitcheo 
departments, one at each end of the building, 10 
which the staircase occupies the centre. VU? 
the ground-floor, the common room occupies 
the southern half, and north of the entrance 
are the office, the residence of the steward, or 
keeper, and we: believe there are also to 


baths. The two rooms on each floor above 


will be used as dormitories, and there will be 
other ean ised The ground occupied 18° 
thus a llelogram, ‘ 
and nS att say in the centre, and.in whi 
there is an area at the back for light. gem 
difficulty was found in the arrangement of the 
plan, from the necessity of ar good stair 
case; the referees also, required an enlarge 
ment of the ares subsequent to tbe first prepat 


of whieh the staircase 
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ation of the plans, and perhaps the entrance has 
jn some measure 6 - On entering the 
door, the guest turns to the left, along a narrow 
ssage Of a few feet in length, and again 
turns to the right, and passes a window where 
he deposits the yore of hislodging. He again 
turns to the right, and may either ascend or 
descend the staircase, or pass on to the common 
room. We believe some arrangement is con- 
templated by which guests can be supplied with 
refreshments at moderate prices, and, we pre- 
sume, they will be allowed to provide and cook 
their own victuals, as usual at places of this 
description. There will be every convenience 
for washing, for which, and all other purposes, 
he floor 
of the story above the basement is supported 
by brick arches and iron girders, and the 
floors to the dormitories are of wood, supported 
by strong iron girders. We understand the 
dimensions of the south dormitory are about 34 
feet by 23 feet, and of that north of the staircase 
96 feet 6 inches by 23 feet. The staircase is 
of stone. One of the inclosing walls, that next 
the entrance doorway, is only 44 inches thick, 
and that was all that the space at disposal, 
would allow of, although the steps had to be 
tailed into it, and the wall carried above to the 
top of the building. Security and convenience 
seem, however, to have been carefully consi- 
dered, and as the steps have a bearing below, 
all that has been thought requisite has been the 
building the wall in cement; a 9-inch wall to 
the stairs above being supported by a T shaped 
girder, of which the central flange dips like 
railway rails, Its ends are well supported, 
partly by an iron column built into the thick- 
ness of the 44-inch wall. The dormitories are 
fitted up in compartments of about 8 feet 9 
inches by 4 feet 3 inches to 4 feet 9 inches, 
by boarded partitions, 6 feet 6 inches in height, 
with doors to each, each of which compart- 
ments will contain a bed. There isa central 
passage, 4 feet 9 inches wide, along the room. 
As the building is lighted on one side only, 
half of these compartments have no windows 
opening into them, but will not be very defi- 
cient in light, the room being well lighted, and 
not inconveniently-low. The windows are di- 
vided into two lights by a wood mullion, and 
each of these has fts lower half hung ’s a sash, 
two panes at the top being provided with the 
means of ventilation. Twelve compartments 
have been fitted up in one of the rooms at the 
north end. Those southward would, ‘we sup- 
pose, accommodate a larger number. The walls 
and ceilings are all plastered. The rooms on 
the top floor are ceiled at the level of the tie- 
beam, The floors of the passages are of slate, 
2 inches thick. Amongst the conveniences not 
yet described, are the lavatories and water- 
closets, The former are contrived thus :—oval 
basins are hollowed out in solid blocks of slate, 
which are supported at a height of 3 feet from 
the ground, on the edge of aslabof slate, leaving 
a space which serves for the admission of warm 
air to the dormitories. The basins are fur- 
nished with a plug, and supply of water is ob- 
tained from two slate cisterns on each floor 
above, and there is a large cistern of the same 
description in the roof. The plumber’s work 
must have formed a considerable item in the 
expense of the building. There are six basins 
to each floor, but we regret to see that there 
will be only one water-closet, which, to aceom- 
modate not less than five-and-twenty persons, 
must be quite inadequate. There is, however, 
an evident difficulty in devising further ac- 
commodation of this nature, the space corres- 
ponding with the entrance passage being the 
only one that, with this arrangement of the 
plan, could be made available. A top light to 
the staircase would also have been desirable, 
a8 well for additional light, which may, perhaps, 
be required when the small area becomes in- 
closed by buildings, as affording the means 
of assisting the ventilation, a matter of such 
extreme difficulty. The latter point seems, 
Owever, to have been carefully considered. 
here are not only the arrangements in the 
Windows before described, to which should be 
added similar provision in those which open 
Into the area, but at each end of the building 
there is a shaft, communicating with each floor 
Wineenge immediately under the ceiling. 
Ithin this shaft burns the light for each 
rn seen through an opening. Warm air 
1 be admitted from the space below the 
ins, before described, near the doorway, at 
ofthe room, The arrangements for 





heating are not yet completed. Mr. Hicks, of 
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Lambeth, is the contractor, and the work 
generally seems to have been very well exe- 
cuted. Mr. H. Roberts is the architect. _ 

-We look forward with pleasure to the open- 
ing of a building of this nature, and the so- 
ciety cannot do better than continue their use- 
ful labours, in connection with every descrip- 
tion of want. However we may at times feel 
it necessary to remark upon particular details, 
we have sufficient in common with them, to de- 
sire anxiously their success. The society has 
lately put in repair and opened, on improved 
principles, one of the lodging-houses in 
Charles-street, Drury-lane ; and we trust that, 
from such improvements, they will not only 
derive satisfaction, but the means of conti- 
nuing their labours. The immense profits 
made by some of the owners of the most 
wretched lodging- houses, seem not to have in- 
duced any persons to build premises upon a 
better system. Landlords and speculators are 
certainly not interested in keeping matters as 
they are at present. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


GEOMETRIC PROPORTIONS, OF ANCIENT - GOTHIC 
CHURCHES. 


An ordinary meeting of the Institute was 
held on Monday, the 14th inst., Mr. Ambrose 
Poynter, V.P., in the chair. Mr. WwW. P. 
Griffith was elected a Fellow. On the well- 
known engraved section of St. Paul’s being 
presented, Mr. Donaldson remarked that it 
was much to be regretted that the cathedral 
had not been decorated in accordance with 
Wren’s intention, and the chairman expressed 
a hope that a long time would not elapse be- 
fore it was attempted. 

A very interesting communication from Mr. 
Layard, addressed to Mr. Mair from Nimroud, 
was read: relating to further excavations 
recently made. We shall lay it before our 
readers hereafter. In illustration of it, drawings 
of some of the bas-reliefs, already sent home 
by Mr. Layard, and now to be seen in the 
British Museum, were exhibited; and led to 
some interestng conversation. = \* 

The Dean of Westminster said the material 
in which these extraordinary sculptures are 
worked is not marble but gypsum, and is so 
soft, that the nail will scratch it. He thought 
this an important fact. As this material could 
be obtained in large quantities, and was ex- 
tremely easy to work, it was important to 
know of its power of retaining forms given to 
it for thousands of years, It is identical with 
the alabaster of workmen, not oriental ala- 
baster, and may be had in slabs of large size 
in Italy. Marble exposed to alterations of 
temperature would not lastso long. In West- 
minster Abbey, many of the marble tombs are 
destroyed by the precipitation on them of 
the moisture of the atmosphere, which is ab- 
sorbed by the clay forming parts of the marble, 
and rhe to decomposition: he would espe- 
cially mention the tomb of the founder, and the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor. He hoped 
to cure it before long by properly warming the 
abbey. Purbeck marble ought not to be used 
unless an equable temperature can be obtained. 
Unless where preserved by grease from the hands 
or otherwise, the purbeck marble in the Abbey 
was decomposed. He was very anxious to know 
how best to clean marble monuments. Work- 
men sometimes put acid into the water, and 
this had the effect of destroying the surface. 
If we knew how to clean marble monuments, 
especially those exposed to the air, as in ceme- 
teries, it would be very useful. He would not 
conclude without stating his opinion that Mr. 
Layard’s were the most marvellous discoveries 
that had been made for many years. 

Mr. C. H. Smith said, the alkaline consti- 
tuent of soap was the best thing that could be 
used ; the fat that soap contained stained the 
marble. He thought the decomposition spoken 
of depended more on temperature than mois- 
ture. ; 

M. Dusillon, a French architect, visiting 
London on professional business, was then 
introduced to the meeting ;* and a series of 
thirty-four sketches by Dr. Bromet, illustrative 
especially of French castellated architecture, 
were laid on the table. 

* ‘We hear, and we with some surprise, that M. Dusillon 
has been brought over by Mr. HP to build his new house 
ofwele ne fe! yey aed in Piccadilly. Miz. Donaldson is to 








Mr. R.- Dennis Chantrell read a paper “ On 


the system applied by the medieval 
arelitccts to the proportion of their ecclesias- 
tical structures,” which was profusely illus- 
trated by di and excited much interest, 
We shall give it in full next week. 
Immediately on the close of Mr, Chantrell’s 
paper, Mr. Godwin said he had been requested 
to bring before them a copy of a work on the 
same subject by Mr. Griffith, who had been 
elected that evening. Mr. Griffith had been 


engaged man = in the investigation, and 
having earl Mr. Chantrell’s ane, was 
of course anxious that his work should 

on the table of the Institute at the moment 
Mr. Chantrell laid before them the result of 
his inquiries. It was accompanied by the 
following letter, which he Conil sent —_ 

“I beg to forward a proof of the first part of 
a work, in which I am in hope of finally 
settling the question, ‘As to the principles 
which guided the architects in constructing the 
minsters, cathedrals, and churchesof England,’ 
and shall feel obliged by your submitting the 
same to the meeting of the Institute of British 
Architects, to be held on Monday evening. 

In a former work, entitled, ‘The Natural 
System of Architecture,’ I maintained, ‘In 
treating of forms keeping symmetry and pro- 
portion in view, as in architecture, all figures 
used must ‘be regular, with equal sides and 
angles,’ and alluded to the triangle, square, 
and pentagon, as three primary figures. In 
plates 9 and 10 were given nineteen examples 
of the application of regular figures in pro- 
ducing certain details in pointed architecture, 
viz., trefoils, tetrafoils, pentafoils, crosses, 
foliated crests, rose-windows, arches, &c. Re- 
gular figures, with the early architects, wera 
of great importance: in pointed architecture. 
they were the creative principle in plan, section, 
elevation, and details, however small, Figures 
of this kind were not valued for their symme- 
trical qualities alone; their power in aiding 
construction ,by equally distributing all the points 
of support, was well understood and appre- 
ciated. . 

I have not given one method for arranging 
the plans of churches, and another for their 
sections, “If the same primary figure, and of . 
the same size or scale, by which the plan was 
designed, be transferred to another sheet of 
paper, it will, io like manner, find the height 
of the nave, columns, and roof; the aisles, their 
roofs,. buttresses, &c.; and the centres for 
striking the arches of the nave and aisles, &c. 

I beg to direct your attention, and that of the 
members of the Institute, to plate 3, which is 
the most perfectly developed plan upon geome- 
trical principles that has ever been issued. 

The examples which I have given have not 
been selected because they suit, in preference 
to many others; having them at hand from 
actual measurement has been my principal 
reason. The system I have laid down applies 
to all Gothic cathedrals and churches con- 
structed by the early architect. 

If the Chairman will detain the members of 
the Institute but five minutes, and take a pair 
of compasses in his hand, and proceed accord- 
ing to the following directions, the plan of 
every cathedral and eburch will be explained : 

Take Britton and Pugin’s ‘ Public Build- 
ings of London,’ Vol. II. p. 186, in which 
is a plan from measurement by Mr. Pugin, of 
Westminster Abbey; let the centre of the 
tower be the apex of an equilateral triangle, 
its base will be upon a line taken through the 
third axis of buttresses and columns from, or 
westward of the tower (including the walls); 
and the apex of the next triangle, on the 
seventh axis from the tower, and the base of 
the triangle will be at the west end of the 
nave. Now, take any plans from measure- 
ment, the plans for instance, in Britton’s 
Cathedrals, or Winkle’s Cathedrals, drawn by 
Mr. Garland; and Salisbury, Winchester, 
Rochester, and Ely, cathedrals, and York- 
miuster, Bath Abbey, and Redcliffe Church, 
will all be found to have been proportioned 
evactly upon the samé principles. The tran- 
septs, chancels, and Jady-chapels, will be found 
to comply equally as well. 

With respect: to crypts, take the fifth volume 
of Britton’s “ Antiquities of Great Britain,” 
and refer to the plan of crypts. Fig. 2, is that of 
St. Peter’s Church, Oxford; let the east and 
the west ends (within the walls) each be the 
base of an equilateral triangle, the apex of 
each will meet in the centre; do the like upon 
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fig. 3, in the same plate, only with this differ- 
ence (being of a different date), let the base 
of your triangles include the walls. 

‘he habit practised by some architects of 
taking a base line of a chins So and dividing it 
into parts, is very objectionable. I must differ 
with Professor Cockerell, Mr. Billings, and 
other gentlemen, on this point. If we are to 
divide in Vitruvius’s style every thing into 
parts, of what use are regalar figures, or geo- 
metry at all? It was very well for the 
Romans, who, not’ caring for mathematical 
studies, chose to save themselves the trouble of 
following the geometrical excellence of the 
Greeks, and therefore divided the height and 
width of not merely the building, but all its 
parts into modules, minutes, seconds, &c., an ex- 
cellent method of copying ; but as to any origin- 
ality arising out of such a process, it is not 
very probable. On the contrary, with regular 
figures bounded by the circle, their graceful 
combinations, their power of distributing and 
equalizing all the supports and bearings of 
buildings, are not exhausted : the same figures 
which created the trefoil, tetrafoil, and penta- 
foil, will generate a hundred new ornaments, 
and tastefully arrange many a new specimen of 
the botanical world. Of the use of geometry 
in floral decorations, I have before spoken ; 
and it is agreeable to observe, that no sooner 
is the orderly hand of nature disturbed, or its 
dictates disobeyed, than confusion is the conse- 
quence. In my opinion, architecture has not 
reached its summum infinitum. Gothic archi- 
tecture, now the rage and the fashion, will, in 
the course of a very few years, present a dif- 
ferent ,aspect: the far-famed cathedrals and 
churches of England, now looked up to with 
wonder, and restored with precision, will be 
Oren upon as specimens of a not very en- 
ightened age; the ugly gargéyle, the repre- 
sentation of monkish contentions, and other 
vagaries, will have passed away; and a style, 
based upon all that is beautiful and good, will 
rear its head decked with nature’s gift, in a 
more christian-like manner, and with more 
science and art.”’ 

A letter on the same subject from Mr. J. J. 
Cole was then read, from which we extract the 
following. 

“ The fine granite perpendicular tower of 
Probus, in Cornwall, is in height to the top of 
the battlements, exactly four squares of one 
side of the tower on plan; and each square, 
and each half-square, is particularly marked 
by complete or interrupted string courses; 
and to the top of the pinnacles, is also exactly 
four squares of the average breadth of the ele- 
vation, including the buttresses; and ,the dis- 

sition of all the minor points is settled in 
ike manner, but so clearly, that with the plea- 
sure of variety, there is no suspicion of for- 
mality; and what enhances the effect is this, 
that the stories in clear of the buttresses, and 
of the different panelled bands, are each in 
height exactly a square and a half, the well 
known form of beauty. 


In another fine perpendicular tower, Boston 
in Lincolnshire, J find, that in order to obtain 
its required elevation as a landmark, the 
diagowal of the square, instead of the side, was 
used, and the result is, that the first square 
reaches to the first buttress weathering and the 
springing of the great window—the next to a 
marked Lead of panelling—the next to the 
top of the iirst battlement, and the next to the 
tep of the tower. Beyond which is exactly 
another square to the top of the lantern. 

Both these towers afford illustration of the 
best projection for the buttresses—a point most 
uncertain in designing, and most important in 
effect. The rule is easy enough— Given the 
square of the tower or plan, take the diagonal 
for the greatest spread of the buttresses ’—(I 
need hardly observe how gracefully this works 
with the other particulars in the angie view). 
But good rules will not always make good 
designs. The real architect will, by pradent 
or be ee exceptions in parts, give character 
and expression to his work. In the case of 
Boston, on account of its unusual height, the 
average spread of the buttresses, instead of the 
sapere is equal to the diagonal of the tower. 

ut at Probus, where there is neither lantern 
nor spire, yet, as a tower most superb in its 
effect, the coincidence of dimensions between 
the ‘diagonal of the plan, and the width across 
the buttresses at their base, is remarkable. The 
diagonal as calculated, is 34 feet 4% inches: 


by meastrement across the point (made years 
before), is 34 feet 4} inches.” 

‘Mr. P’Anson said the inquiry was a very 
interesting one, and seemed to take us back to 
the old mysteries of our art, but he for one 
was not quite satisfied as to its soundness, and 
was anxious to have it further elucidated. 

Mr. Donaldson thought it of so much con- 
sequence, that he would gladly see an evening 
set apart for its discussion, when those gentle- 
men who had studied it might attend, and set 
forth their views at length. 

The chairman announced that the first 
premium, offered to the students for the best 
notes and illustrations of papers read, had been 
awarded to Mr. Boutcher; and a second pre- 
mium for the same to Mr. 8. J. Nicholl ; also 
that the premium for sketches of designs made 
at the Institute, had been awarded to Mr. 


Boutcher. 
ee een eee 


THE BUILDINGS ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Wednesday, the 10th inst., a deputa- 
tion of the District Surveyors’ Association, 
consisting of Mr. Charles Mayhew, Mr. George 
Pownall, and Mr. Robert Hesketh, honorary 
secretary, waited on Lord Morpeth, relative 
to the Metropolitan Buildings Act Amendment 
Bill. Mr. Ma hew has favoured us with the 
following particulars of the interview, which 
we give in his own words. 

We were introduced by W. A. Makinnon, 
Esq., M.P., for Lymington, who has taken a 
great interest in the subject, and by his re- 
quest I had the honour of explaining to his 
lordship,—That the District Surveyors’ Asso- 
ciation had given much consideration to the 
bill, and were decidedly of opinion, that if it 
were to become law, it would give much dis- 
satisfaction to the public, unnecessarily inter- 
fere with private rights, and call upon the 
district surveyors to exercise an authority as 
to the internal construction of buildings, 
which they ought not to possess, and would 
not only be highly objectionable and vexatious 
to the public, but place upon them a respon- 
sibility which they ought not to bear. 

That the Sections 2, 3, and 12, would give 
unlimited power to the official referees, to alter 
the law as they might deem fit; section 2, as 
regards trivial matters; section 3, as regards 
special cases. The District Surveyors would 
be “ directed ”’ by them, and “in obedience to 
such ditections,” they would have to perform 
their duties. Section 12, would make their 
awards absolute and without appeal, and Sec- 
tion 13, would oblige the magistrates to enforce 
them. 

That Sections 15 and 16, with regard to 
party walls, although good in principle, were 
defective and ambiguous. : 

That the alterations proposed by the bill to 
the schedules of the present Act, by making 
two sets of rules at variance with each other, 
applicable to buildings generally, would create 
endless confusion and continual cases of re- 
ference. 

That the regulation as to internal walls would 
not be generally understood, and be an un- 
necessary interference with internal construc- 
tion. 

That doing away with wood plates and 
bond, in walls one brick thick, was bad in 
practice. 

That the proposed regulation as to windows 
not being allowed in opposite walls of build- 
ings in different occupations, unless a distance 
of sixteen feet intervened, would be an unjust 
interference with private rights; and also, 
that requiring open areas at the back of houses, 
to be continued down to the lowest floor, was 
not only depriving the tradesman of the most 
valuable portion of his property, namely, the 
room on the ground story, for his business, but 
creating a receptacle for neglected filth, which 
would otherwise be constantly cleared away. 

For these, and several other reasons, to 
which his lordship and Mr. Philips, who was 
present, most kindly gave the greatest atten- 
tion, the deputation suggested the propriety 
of withdrawing the bill, and of preparing a new 
bill forthwith, based upon the general prin- 
ciple of preventing any nuisance which may 
affect the public, arising either from noxious 
or dangerous trades, ruinous buildings next to 
the public ways, and any encroachment thereon ; 
also for preventing fire from communicating 





from one building to another, making a perfect 








ing the history of the knights of St. Joho, the 


regulation as to party-walla, and carefully” 


avoiding any interference with priva' ts. 


Bat should ‘his lordship still consider it his’ 


duty to ait with the bill, the depatation 
begged 

tion to the various alterations which the Dis. 
trict Surveyors’ Association suggested, and 
then submitted to him. His lordship requested 
that the papers might be left with him, and the 
deputation, after thanking his lordship and 
Mr. Philips for their most polite and kind re. 
ception, withdrew. 
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RESTORATION OF ST. JOHN’S GATE, | 


FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH. 


On the 14th inst. the Council of the Free. 
masons of the Church gave a conversazione, 
to which admission was obtained by a pay. 
ment, to be applied towards the restoration of 
St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. The rooms were 
crowded, and Sir Walter James, Bart. took 
the chair. 

Mr.J.Wykeham Archer addressed the meet- 
ing at some length, in a discourse relative to the 
object of the assembly. He likewise explained 
the general objects and pretensions of the 
Architectural College of Freemasons of the 
Church, describing the title adopted by the 
society as one not intended to express any con- 
formity with the general body of freemasons, 
but rather as indicative of the professed views 
of the college, viz., the recovery, maintenance, 
and furtherance of the free principles and 
practice of architecture. Such having been in 
their opinion, the principles of the early fra- 
ternities so designated, and who by their 
labours under the authority of the Pope, and 
according to the resolutions of a council held 
for the purpose in the 13th century, introduced 
a general and uniform change and improve- 
ment into the system of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture from which resulted the early pointed 
style, a style perfect and beautiful in a scientific 
and artistic view, and peculiarly appropriate 
in its application to the spirit of the Christian 
faith. It was likewise stated, that in addition 
to the above views, the Freemasons of the 
Church made it an object of their exertions to 
preserve and, if necessary, to effect the restora- 
tion of such architectural remains of antiquity 
as might be threatened with demolition unne- 
cessarily, or should be endangered by decay, 
or, through’neglect or local circumstances, have 
become inaccessible to the public. Hence 
their efforts towards the restoration of the gate 
of the Knights Hospitallers, in Clerkenwell, 
which was ordered in accordance with the di- 
rections of the Street Improvement Act, either 
to be demolished entirely, or as an alternative 
to be covered over with compo. 

The recovery, progress, and present hope- 
ful aspect of the gate were described, and a 
strong appeal made to the public and the press, 
for an extension of the means and of the 
powerful advocacy which have been of valu- 
able service in forwarding the work thus far. 
The lecturer then dwelt upon the importance 
of a national conservation of tradition, in 
connection with its history, and in reference 
to its progress, and referred to visible objects 
as a mnemonic standard of great consequence 
even in a moral point of view. 

Some observations followed, touching the 
destruction of ancient edifices, in many cases 
without the plea of necessity, especially in 
London. 

The remains of the church of St. John, 
together with some other objects of antiquarian 
interest existing in Clerkenwell, were de- 
scribed. After which, a detail of the events 
and characters, whose fame imparts by 2390- 
ciation an increased interest to St. Johns 
Gate, introduced the following summary, V2 
Jerusalem,—the high and sacred events 0 
which it has been the theatre; state of Pa- 
lestine under the caliphs, and the early prac- 
tice of pilgrimagé to the holy sepulchre by 
the western Christians ; permanent establisb- 
ment of the Italian Christians in Jerusalem, 
and the foundation of the hospital of St. John, 
the almoner. The events which succeeded the 


Council of Clermont, viz., the rabble Crusades, . 


the regular combination of the princes 

Europe, and the results of the holy wé- 
The erection of a military order in the !r@- 
ternity of Hospitallers. | Their ehivalrous 
achievements and various, fortunes. Follow- 


o call his lordship’s particular atten. 
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lecturer instanced some of their different 
localities, and described the destruction of 
their house in Clerkenwell by the rebels of 
Kent and Essex. 

A notice of the house re-established by 
Prior Dowcra, and of its final suppression 
and destruction in the reign of Henry VIIL.; 
closed the warlike and religious history of the 
house of St. John, in Clerkenwell. And, 
finally, the lecturer submitted in bebalf of the 
gate, a relic of- that house, an additional plea, 
on account of its: having been the birth-place 
of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” and the scene 
of the early literary eareer of Doctor Samuel 
Johnson. 

According to the committee, the following 
restorations have already been effected, viz.— 
“the interior has been renovated, the turrets 
partly rebuilt, the old stone casing has been 
tapped and tested, and new stones inserted 
where wanted, the roof lowered several feet, 
&c., these have been done by the owners; the 
public have cased with stone the turrets, re- 
stored with solid stone the whole of the em- 
battlements on the north front, and the central 
portion of the south front, as formerly, and 
substituted new solid stone window- heads, jambs 
and sills to the turret windows in the north 
front, in place of those decayed, &e.” 

We should mention, that the tables were 
filled with objects of art, exhibited by Lord 
Cadogan, Lord Betiog the Earl of Har- 
tington, and others; and that the evening was 
equally pleasant and instructive, 








THE GAS MOVEMENT IN THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Tue public are indebted to the parish of St. 
James, W estrsinater; for commencing a move- 
ment as to improvements in the mode of light: 
ing the street lamps by gas. 

A great improvement having been made by 
Mr. Leslie, of Conduit-street, anover-square 
in the sanitary and eeonomical combustion of 
gas, a deputation of the parochial authorities 
of St. James’s were led, a short time since, to 
inquire into it; and being satisfied with theexpe- 
riments they witnessed, they obtained an inter- 
view with the directors of the Chartered Gas 
Company, on the subject of its introduction 
intothe parish lamps, whereby the parish would, 
as the deputation believed, receive for the same 
amount of money under the existing contract 
with the Chartered Gas pa ey a great 
increase of light, or, on the other hand, the 
same amount of light for a considerable reduc- 
tion in price. The directors agreed to have a 
room fitted up for the purpose of testing the 
experiments, and further, obtained expressly 
two of the best experimental meters, and a 
new photometer from Liverpool, that all might 
be accurate. 

On the 27th ultimo, a meeting took place, 
at which many of the directors and officers of 
the Company were present, as well as a large 
number of the Commissioners for Paving and 
Lighting St. James’s parish, and the inventor 
attended. 

The two meters were then adjusted to work 
accurately together ; the photometer arranged 
by Messrs. Lowe and Upward, officers of the 
Gas Company, the two manipulators on the 


* occasion, and the standard parliamentary candle 


was made to burn well. A bats-wing burner 
was made to consume 5 cubic od hour, 
the same quantity of gas was passed through 
Mr. Leslie’s, and the result, the mean of two 
experiments, gave within a fraction of one 
hundred per cent. light in favour of the new 
arrangement, The engineer of the Gas Com- 
pany then suggested that it would be better to 
put out the candle, to re-adjust the photometer, 
place the bate-wing burner on a third meter at 
the opposite end of the room (which meter was 
not one of the two ordered for the occasion, 
and had not been tested in the presence of the 
company assembled), The result of this new 


- @trangement was, that 4 feet of gas through 


the new burner gave as much light as 5 feet 
through the bats-wing. 

It appears, that subsequently to this meeting 
the Chartered Gas Directors haverequired from 
St. James’s parish ten shillings additional charge 
for each of twenty lights proposed to be put up 
in the parish as a further experiment, and that 
the parish shall pay for the new burners. On 
What ground the additional charge is made 
after these experiments, conducted by the Gas 





Ompany’s officers at their own works, through | 





their own arrangements, is not very clear. 
The results involve, if not controverted, an 
enormous saving of gas per annum upon the 
whole lighting of the age which certainly 
should not be pocketted by the Gas Company. 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods 


“| have ordered the Queén’s Walk, in the Green: 


park, to be forthwith lighted by the Chartered 
Gas Company with the new burners, so that 
the public will very shortly be enabled to judge 
of this invention. 


Farner] 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 

Tax contracts for the Lincoln Corn Ex- 
change have been taken by Messrs. Kirk and 
Parry, of Seaford.———In St. Mary’s Church, 
Bury, the carved panelling round the éommu- 
nion-table, and the Decalogue, &c., in illumi- 
nated characters, have been completed, Rails 
are also to be put up, and there is some idea 
of removing the door which opened in the 
ancient vestry, The little tablet to the memory 
of the Queen of France (Mary Tudor) has 
beén removed to make way for the panels. “If 
this sorry memento of her ro al aneestor,” 
says our authority, “could be brought under 
the eye of our gracious Queen, or that of the 

resent representative of Charles Brandon, 

uke of Suffolk, to whom the royal blood was 
allied by this personage, we cannot but think 
that a more worthy memorial would be placed 
in one of the windows.” ——Spratton Chureh, 
Northamptonshire, has been re-opened. . The 
entire expense of the restoration is about 
1,800/., of which 1,350/, have been raised by 


voluntary contributions,and 250/. are guaranteed - 


by a rate.——The earthly tenements inha- 
bited by our great poets of old appear to be 
on the move, one after the other, Milton’s 
house and roperty, near Horton, Bucks, was 
‘ goin » going,’ the other days but no one havin 
offered more than 2,7000/ for it, it has no 
yet ‘gone.,——The church of St. Stephen, 
Astley, Leigh, was re-opened on Sunday week ; 
its anise ement, with the addition of an organ, 
having been effected.-A new school-house 
for 250 children is about to be erected, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the late Educa- 
tion Act, near the Cwmbach. colleries, Aber- 
dare, on land given by Mr. Bruce Pryce. It 
is said that Mr. Crawshay Bailey also intends 
building a school at Abéraman; and that the 
Hon. Robert H. Clive, M.P., has given land 
for the same desirable object at Heol-y-velin. 
A new British school, for 400 children of dis- 
senters, is to be opened this month at Ponty- 
pool; cost about 600/, On cy week a 
testimonial was presented to Mrs Catharine 
Wilkinson, the originator of public wash- 
houses, and at present matron of the Corpora- 
tion Baths and Washhouses, in Upper Frede- 
rick-street, Liverpool.——The foundation- 
stone of the proposed new church at Manthorpe, 
near Grantham, was laid on the 28th ult.; archi- 
tect, Mr..G. Place, of Nottingham. It will 
consist of a nave and chancel, with an inter- 
mediate tower, a south porch, and a small 
sacristy, at the south-eastern extremity of the 
chancel. The fe of architecture adopted is 
that which prevailed in the earlier part of the 
second period of church architecture, The 
cost is to be defrayed by the Hon. and Rev. 
Richard Cust, rector of Belton, and rural dean. 
The site is given by the Earl of Brownlow, 
who has also, with his accustomed munifi- 
cence, undertaken to build a parsonage after a 
plan by the same architect, and to supply an en- 
dowment. The workmen were entertained inthe 
evening at Belton. It is proposed to build 
a new church in the parish of Radipule, Wey- 
mouth, to contain one thousand persons on the 
round floor. The designs of Messrs. Lee and 
Bary have been chosen, and builders are now 
estimating the works. The plan intended .to 
be adopted is craciform, with a tower and spire 
(together 150 feet high), at the north-westangle; 
the styleisthedecorated. ——On Tuesday week, 
the western portion of the new pier at the ferry- 
boat dock, at Hull, was formally opened by the 
mayor and aldermen. ‘The cost of this pier, 
when completed, is estimated at about 10,0002, 
but we understand, says the Hull Packet, that 
additional improvements have lately been sug- 
gested, which, if carried into effect, will make 
the expense somewhat more. The number 
of persons employed on the Irish relief works 
during the week ending 22nd ult. was 175,570, 
and the cost 63,9497. In the week ending 29th 




















ult. the number was 145,690, and the cost 
45,8117. In the week ending 5th instant the 
number: was 118,637, and the cost 49,3704. 
A-circular has been issued to the engi- 
néers in charge of the several districts in 
which public works have been hitherto carried 
on, announcing that the Lords of the Treasury 
have given instructions that all the works, whe- 
ther they consist of roads, bridges, thorough 
drainage, &c., shall be finally discontinued on 
or before the 15th of August. Wherever it 
may be found impossible to complete the works 
before the specified time, plans and estimates 
are to be prepared for the county surveyors, so 
as to obtain presentments in the ordinary way 
for the execution of such unfinished works 
from the d juries of the counties in which 
they mayjbe situate.——A correspondent of the 
ogi Post states that Limerick County 
8 


is in a horrid state of murderous turbulence. 











PROJECTED PUBLIC HALL AND 
EXCHANGE IN SHEFFIELD. 

Some time ago we mentioned that a public 
building of considerable extent, to include a 
Great Hall, Exchange, and Museum, was pro- 
jected for Sheffield, and that a design for it 
had been made by Messrs. Flockton, Lee, and 
Flockton. In order to make our readers ac- 
quainted with the sort of building with which 
it was proposed to adorn a very important town, 
and to aid in bringing the project to maturity, 
we caused a perspective view of the design to 
be engraved, but have been prevented until 
now, by. want of space, from making use of it. 

The site is a plot of ground bounded on the 
north by Bank-street, on the south by the 

head, on the east by Meeting-house-lane, 

and on the west by Figtree-lane. Its area 
comprises nearly 3,000 square yards, in an 
ablog square, measuring nearly 80 yards by 
40, It possesses these advantages—Ist. It is 
central, and easy of approach in every direc- 
tion; gna, It is suitable in form, so that no 
ground would be sacrificed but what is neces- 
sary to lea¥e the street of proper width all 
round it; 3rd. Jf is on a steep hill side. The 
descent is about 30 feet from the Hartshead to 
Bank-street, thus affording the advantage of a 
story on the Bank-street level, and another on 
the level of the Hartshead, making in effect 
two ground floors; 4th. A lofty building upon 
this site will be a conspicuous and imposing 
object from the north side of the town, for, as 
none of the buildings in front will be so high 
as the basement story, the whole of the upper 
art will be visible. There are to be two 
sell, cell to Bank-street, and the other: 
to the Hartshead. 1 

It is proposed to make the Bank-street en- 
trance into a large hall for public meetings. 
This hall is to be 35 feet high, and measure 
about 157 feet by 86, giving an area of 1,500 
superficial yards ; thus affording standing room 
for 9,000, or sitting room for 3,000 persons. 
This hall to occupy the whole base of the 
building, excepting a space at the southern end, 
for cellars, warming apparatus, &c. Over these 
cellars will be rooms for.the occupation of the | 
persons in charge of the building and other 
purposes, with an entrance to the gallery or 
orchestra of the large hall. : 

The next floor will be only a few steps above 
the Hartshead level, though 40 feet above the - 
Bank-street level. The doors at this end are 
to open into an entrance-hall 32 feet by 36, and 
28 feet high, with a bankruptcy court on one | 
side 30 feet by 44, and a council room on the 
other side of the same size, both of the same 
height as the entrance hall. To each of these 
rooms private apartments for the mayor and 
the bankruptcy commissioner are annexed. 
The entrance hall to open into an Exchange, 
covered by a glass dome ; its dimensions 86 feet 
by 36, and its height 50 feet. The floor of the | 

xchange to be: partially of ground glass, so 
as to give light in the great hall below. On 
each side of the Exchange, a range of ten 
rooms, applicable for offices or committee- | 
rooms, averaging about 20 feet by 24, and 17 | 
feet high. Across the north end of the build-- 
ing is placed the banquetting room, 94 feet by 
43, sal 38 feet high. The next story furnishes 
two side rooms 100 feet by 24, but its height 
at the south end is occupied by the entrance 
hall, bankruptey court, and council hall, and 
at the north end by the dining hall. 





| In reply to those who were startled by the 
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PROPOSED PUBLIC HALL IN SHEFFIELD. 


Mzssns, FLOCKTON, LEE, anv FLOCKTON, Ancuirscts. 
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largeness of the plan, and inquired if the town 3 
or 


were prepared such an undertaking, the 
Sheffield Saiporlint answered :— 

«Perhaps not, just now; but there are 
several considerations that may tend to prepare 
it. In the first place, if the town is to build, 
as build it must ere many years have elapsed, 
it must look beyond the present. A public 
building is not to be made like a coat, to fit 
exactly when made, and be soon worn out. It 
should be built for two:centuries; or.more. ‘The 
same far-seein; b pyiehinean 
forefathers to build their parish churches on a 
noble scale, should influence us in public build- 
ings now... If. we were, to turn the question 
into a rule-of-three sum, and say—As the 
population, of. Sheffield in - 4110 :was: to, ‘the 
parish church then built, so ,is the. population 
of the town in 1847 to. the public ; building 
required,—the result would shew that the plan 

roposed is a very moderate one, and that, our 
ancestors did greater things than we dare even 


imagine.” rt Wines 
A WHISPER ABOUT. TOMBSTONES. 
Sir,—The desecration of graveyards is oné 
amongst the many evidences of the laxity into 
which church discipline had fajJlen in the 18th 
century. There are not a few. surviving, 
amidst a cloud of witnesses,. who can bear 
testimony to the fact, that the glebe and the 
churchyard were treated alike, as affording 
pasturage, not only to the vicar’s sheep, but 
also to his horse; and not unfrequently was the 
grass which grows over rural, graves, let to 
the village butcher for the same uses. It 
seemed to be entirely forgotten that the ground 
had been hallowed by. prayer and bleasing, and 
the form of consecration could never have been 
in the thoughts or memories, perhaps not in 
the knowledge, of those to whom the guardian- 
ship of these sacred precincts. was entrusted. 
It requires not‘ our pen to. enumerate the “ in- 
dignities ’? to which in former days our me- 
tropolitan, in an especial manner, and partially 
our rural churchyards, were exposed. Much 
it ae be admitted, has been effected in the 
way of improvement, yet, still more remains to 
be’ done. a bi the” trenee aus to “such 
places’ can be said to, be. restored, The 
subject itself must. be left to thé serious’ con- 
sideration of the clergy; one good example 
would be speedily followed by a whole district, 
and the wonder would soon be, how such re- 
formations had been ‘so long neglected. —_. 
The object of this brief paper is to call the 
attention of ‘the clergy in particular and the 
public in ‘general to a question, which though 
it cannot be numbered amongst acts of dese- 
cration, is yet a great violation of propriety 
and good taste.’ It is to present, if possible, 
acheck to the hideous fashion of our country 
tombstones that this communication has been 
written. There is, at present, nothing in these 
memorials of a Christian character; they are 
as unmeaning as they are deformed, and no 
wonder, since they have been left to the taste- 
less minds and hands of common stone-cutters, 
whilst men of taste have been inactive specta- 
tors of the erection of sepulchral testimonials, 
which witness to any thing ‘rather than thé 
religious feelings of those who erect them, and 
who had neither help to guide nor’ model to 
which they could refer. - In'some of these rude 
attempts, the parish stocks seems to have fur- 
nished a pattern, a very frequent eyesore in 
Buckinghamishire and some parts of Middlesex. 
In others, the milestone and the tombstone 
appear'to have sprung from the same design ; 
and the coal-skuttle, the celaret, and the monu- 
ment are all of the same formula. ‘ I fearlessly 
oe then, that the eo is the cae 
ng, the most appropriate, the most gracefu 
emblem on the tocnbilboiie ‘of a Christian. If 
the truth must be told} we as a Protestant 
People,’ are (anconsciously, perhaps) ashamed 
of the cross, and’ we endeavour to hide our 
shame or conceal our ignorance under the plea 
that it is popish. “ Away with such prejadice. 
he cross was adopted in the Christian church 
centuries before the corruptions of popery was 
ard of ; and it will be cherished ‘as a holy 
sign long after the earth is swept clear of them. 
The Vatican itself bears witness to the fact, 
that in the very infancy of Christianity the 
inscriptions and emblems, amongst 
one the cross, in its various forms, were all 
dications of that pure form of religion which 


es. ago: led our. 
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we now: cherish’ urider: the - name. of +Protes- 
tantibmi: i.) <c0 ei di bee sicoise foaseebage 
.. And what on-our tombstones liave we substi-- 
tuted for the emblem of our faith? Cherubs’ 
heads, and, worse thana@tl; the insignia of 
paganism,—-scythes and urns,. and inverted 
torches, —any thing and every thing rather than: 
the victorious sign; and shame upon our 
Christianity, shame upon var taste, shame upon 
our Protestantism, we suffer our cathedrals ‘to 
become pantheons, and the gods ‘of thé héathen 
to bé onr illustrations of Christian art. 
It would lead medinto-too-wide ‘a ‘field of. 
discussion were I ‘to speak of cemeteries. 
It is now too’ late’ to repair the mischief 
as regards te gay fe ayes cities; we 
have missed the model’ of. primitive: usage, 
we have suffered the’ management’ to fall’ 
into the hands’ of, public companies, jobbing 
for profit,‘ and looking “to ‘dividends. Yet 
evén'these places may be reformed as régards 
both the tombstone and its inscriptions, and 
moreespécially those that have undergone’ the 
rite of consecration. ' It ‘has ‘been suggested, 
that henceforth cemeteries should be severed 
from those who regard them only as places of 
profit; they should be connected with’ the 
church, and consecrated ‘as are churches. ~ 
But leaving ‘cemeteries out of ‘the question, 
and confining our remarks to village’ chureh- 
ards, I have ventured to submit a few desigus 
in passing, simple ‘and of easy execution’ either 
in wood or stone; to the notice of ‘those who 
feel an interest in ‘the subject, and who I can- 
not but think, would soon ‘take pleasure’in the 
improvement of their churchyards, The first 
step, I ‘am persuaded, must be taken by the 
clergy ; the public mind toust be gradually en- 
lightened, and old prejudices’ removed.’ The 
pedple require to be taught the reverence due 
to the dust of man; they must be convinced 
that churchyards are sacred places, that they 
were; and still are, called in the old Saxon 
phrase “ God’s Acres,” where the seeds of the 
resurrection are sown, and the human harvests 


shall be gathered. Let such impressions be 
eonveyed, and a religious feeling, both as 
ae a their consecration and the humblest 
rts of art in monumental testimonials, would 
follow. These designs are but first attempts 
at.improvements on the prevailing style. They 
may serve better than words to express my 
ening: and they may be éasily changed and 
ve : . 
ei We long to see also an improvement in our 
eburchyard epitaphs ; but this is not within the 
scope or design of the present communication, 
‘again is a subject which the should 
fos cmd their own hands, and exercise judi- 
| ciously an authority with which a wise law has 
invested them, aud which their own neglect 
‘alone has suffered to fall into disuse.* 
“The planting of churchyards is also an oppor- 
tunity for the display of taste and feeling. The 
yew; the cedar, and the cypress suggest solemn 
and scriptural'thoughts. The avenue of limeés 
affords an appropriate walk ‘for the contem- 
plative student. In this, as in every thing re- 
futing’to churches and churebyarde, let there 
be a due regard to the genius loci —the spirit of 
the place—and we should see few great viola- 
tions of propriety.t 
- To compress all we have to say on the sub- 
ject of churchyards in a single sentence—let 
all be done decéntly and in order. ‘The church 
has ‘committed the bodies of her faithful chil- 
dren to the dust with prayer, let all that fol- 
lows be earried out in'a kindred spirit ; safety 
from ‘indignities, Christian emblems above the 
dead, and Christian epitephs, either to express 
immortal hopes or to pefpetuate their remem- 
Brance. All should be, as it ‘were, voices in 
the wilderness, testifying to the world of the 
ast,and exhorting to preparation a 


judgment to ‘come. 





* A, litte volame, entitied, © Love Memenialis,” hes been just pub 
lished by Mr, Bell, of Fileet- in which insori suited to 
almast + . and modeled, oa po ag hg are 
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PIERRE DE BOURBON: KILLED AT THE BATTLE OF POITIERS, 1356. 
From the tomb in the Dominican’s Church at Paris. 
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STATE OF ST. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK. 


Sir,—As a subscriber to Toit Bouiiver, 
though professionally unconnected with that 
art to the interests of which the pages of 
Tue Buitper are more particularly devoted, 
I beg to tender you not only my own, bat I 
am sure the warmest thanks of every admirer 
of ecclesiastical architecture, for the manner 
in which you have called attention to the de- 

lorable state of the church of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, the chef d’ euvre of the great Wren. 

As an inhabitant for many years in the im- 
mediate locality of the church, I have fre- 
, quently heard foreigners and strangers, who 
have visited this desecrated temple, declare 
that its condition is at once a reproach to our 
nation, and an insult to the memory-of that 
great man. Should the time ever arrive when 
party feeling in this parish shall be absorbed 
in the more becoming influences of decency 
and decorum, end that the sacred edifice shall 
be restored, and its beauties developed, which 
now lie hid under the acéumulating filth of 
years, let us hope that the external approaches 
will be improved ; at present, the tower on the 
north side is disfigured by a tenement erected 
against it; this should be removed, and an ap- 
propriate entrance made from that side of the 
tower, if possible. A stranger approaching from 
Charlotte-row passes unobserved the only en- 
trance “retiring Walbrook” presents. The 
sacred edifice is thus hidden from view by the 
abortion erected against it, a monument of 
man’s cupidity, and by no means uncommon 
in our great Babylon, but which good taste is 
gradually removing, much to the credit of 
those who have set the example. Itis gratifying 
to observe, that in those parishes wherein are 
found the works of this great architect, all are 
not alike insensible to their merit. St. Dun- 
stan’s in the East has had fall justice done to 
ite varied beauties, and its restoration and de- 
coration reflect the greatest credit upon the 

arish in which it is situate; that the parish- 
loners of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook,-may follow 
the example, and that public attention, forcibly 
directed by means of the press, to the present 
condition of this church, may achieve this 
desired result, is the earnest wish, Sir, of your 
very obedient servant, 

Aw Inaasitant or WALBROOK, 
though not a parishioner of St. Stephen’s. 
June 14th, 1847. 





Si1r,—Should your able appeal on the subject 
of the restoration of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
rouse the people of England, and of London 
in particular, from their lethargy, and induce 
them (as I hope it will) to come nobly for- 
ward to assist in the work, I beg leave to ex- 
press a hope that the eaterior appearance, as 
well as the interior, will be cared for, and that 
the ugly excrescence adjoining thechurch at the 
corner of the street (at present a bookseller’s 
shop) will be removed, as has been done in a 
neighbouring parish in Lombard-street, to the 
infinite improvement of the appearance of 
the church. But to do the thing thoroughly, 
I consider that St. Stephen’s, and indeed all 
our churches, should be completely detached 
from the surrounding houses, and this not 
only on the score of appearance, but also on 
the score of utility, as a preservative against 
their destruction by fire, to which they are at 
all times liable, if not isolated. 

And this applies with peculiar force to this 
gem of our city churches, for who is there 
that would not regret its destruction? and 
none more so than, 


Yours truly, A Lonponer. 








Marcu or THE SCHOOLMASTER AMONGST 
tHe ‘ Navviss.’—The following ‘ business- 
like’ tender was lately made, not 100 miles 
from Harrogate we suppose, for a quantity of 
digging, prior to laying a length of piping :— 
« Pe me 1847, sir, I James Wallis and Co. 
does Mutialy agree to take the Digging of you 
at 6jd. per cube yard if you concent to agree 


to our agreement the Said Digging belongi 
to the said gas Works of ml We Do 
undecign James Wallis and Co.” : 

Tue Taousanp Pounns Prize Picture. 
-—-Our readers may have seen by advertise- 
ment that the prize has been awarded where 


we said it was due, namely to Mr, John Wood. 


The artist, we are glad to be able to state, has 
received the money. 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
_LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Cologne.—W hat would seem incredible—the 
rebuilding of the cathedral is lagging behind ; 
thesubscriptions and conttibutions begin toflow 
sparingly. A great fault has been committed 
it seems in the building of the provisional roof, 
because, as here a certain would-be or forced 
completion of the structare has been indicated, 
the very sting of the affair (so much with us 
frail mortals) has been taken away. 

Gaertner’s Successors.—T he building of the 
Hall of Liberty, be-widowed by the premature 
death of the great artist, has been intrusted by 
the king to Von Klenze, who has already 
made a survey of its progress. The pediment 
is now —_ eted, and in the course of the 
year also, the eighteen columns which have 
to adorn the interior of the great hall, will be 
placed. These huge granite monolithes, 4 feet 
thick and 24 high, have been obtained from the 
quarries of Hausenberg, near Passau, and 
weigh 7 to 800 cwt. Their transport to the 
banks of the Danube required the construc- 
tion of especial waggons of iron, of which 
the wheels weigh 18 to 20 cwt.—the whole 
180 ewt. 

Munich Art-news.—Kaulbach has completed 
his great cartoon, “ The Fall of Nimrod,” and 
made a small sketch of it in colours. I[t is 
at Berlin, where, in the course of this summer, 
he will execute this great work. On the other 
hand, Schnorr is expected at Manich for work- 
ing at his frescoes of the Nubelungen Lied, in 
the royal palace.—T he Pinakotheka has been, 
of late, adorned, through the liberality of the 
king, with a picture of Lesueur’s “ Christ and 
Martha.” It belonged to the Fesch collection, 
and has been placed in the Saloon of Italian 
and French schools, andit is one of the finest 
specimens of the old French style of painting. 








ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 

Sir,—Itis a pity that builders and archi- 
tects cannot come to some better understand- 
ing as to their true relative position towards 
each other and themselves, because their in- 
terests are in many points identical. The ar- 
chitect of any practice knows what embarras- 
ments and difficulties he has (beyond the 
onerous duties which legitimately attend his 
profession ), to contend with by business under- 
taken at too low an estimate, and that it not 
unfrequently accounts for the disproportion 
between the additional works and the original 
contract that may attend any building; the 
contractor taking advantage of their occur, 
rence, to set right a false calculation, Ihave 
lately had a dispute on the following point :— 
Notice was given to some six or seven builders, 
to inform them that tenders would be received 
for erecting a certain building of a public 
nature, when the following clause was objected 
to by two most respectable and responsible 
ane, who refused, in consequence, to-tender 
at all. 

“ That the competitor whose tender shall be 
accepted, will be required, as a condition of it, 
to submit the details of his estimate, which is 
to form a schedule of the prices for any addi- 
tion or deduction that may arise in the progress 
of the proposed building, but no se altera- 
tions are in any way to vitiate the contract.” 

Now the object of this clause was to enable 
alterations (if required) to be made in the 
structure on the same scale of charges as the 
contract itself, whether more or less, but it was 
objected to on the following ground, viz., that 
it would afford the architect or employer the 
opportunity of exchanging the work which 
might be highest in price, for other which 
might be lowest in price, and thus deprive the 
contractor who made the lowest tender of the 
only opportunity of righting himself. I see 
and admit that there is some force in the ar- 

ument, but on the other hand, if the ease be 
ooked at thoroughly, it will be seen that the 
clause is calculated to protect the most re- 
spectable class of builders, b 
competitor rely upon a fair valuation of ‘eac 
item, such as will at least cover his expenses 
and yield some reasonable profit for his time 
and capital, thus insuring (as far as it can be 
done) a bond fide competitor against a ha 
hazard candidate for the work, who might re 
uponthe doctrine of chances for getting ‘eae 


} a job by unfair means. 


making every 








I ought to add; that the o cating arties 
oaendt give a schedule of ev r Senay 
tions, but then the difficulty attending a com. 
petition of schedules will be obvious ; the 
whose gross estimaté was lowest might have 
the highest s¢hedule, or if it was to be limited 
to the party whose tender was the lowest, it 
would amount to a mere dictation of his ow, 
térms for alterations, which the architect could 
not agree to in justice to his employer. 

An AROHITEOT. 


ee 
RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tue London, Brighton, and South CoastCom. 
pacy are about to erect a large hotel at New. 

aven ; also a custom-house, and two ‘splendid’ 
stations, bonding warehouse, engine-house, 
coke-oven, &c. They have already constructed 
a wharf 1,100 feet long; and it is intended to 
have a covered corridor from the hotel to the 
wharf.——At a dinner at Ringwood, on Tues- 
day, commemorative of the opening of the 
Dorchester line of railway, says the Hampshire 
Advertiser, “Captain Moorsom, the engineer of 
the line, communicated the astounding intelli- 
gence to his hearers that ‘ the sinking of the 
railway tunnel was owing to the desire of Mr. 
Peto to accommodate the authorities of South. 
ampton! By filling up a portion of the old 
canal tannel, an irregularity of pressure had 
been caused, producing a disarrangement in 
the brickwork to an extent of about 70 feet.’ 
If the tunnel had not been filled up, then, the 
accident would not have occurred! Captain 
Moorsom should have said that if it had been 
filled up with concrete at first, as advised by 
the Southampton surveyors, it would have been 
safe, but it was at first neglected as of no con- 
sequence. Then, when the ground began to 
sink, loose earth was thrown in, which would 
not add one tittle to its strength, and the whole 
portion of the work where the tunnels cross 
each other has been a series of blunders, with 
which the authorities of Southampton have had 
no more to do than the gentleman inthe moon.” 
——On Saturday week, an arch 12 feet in span, 
60 feet in length, and van ioet of three 
rings, in which upwards of 12,000 bricks were 
used, was thrown across the Gipping, on the 
Eastern Union line, by four men, who turned 
the arch by 4 o’clock p.m. By a slight in- 
version, or it may be subversion, of sense, we 
may say with the poet “If ’twere done quickly, 
*twere well done, were it done well.””——The 
Lincoln station of the London and York line, 
it is said, will be begun very shortly. It is to 
be in the Elizabethan style, with platforms 
500 feet long and 18 wide. The Norwich 
public have now the benefit of a three mile 
penny trip into the country twice a day, three 
times a week, besides Sundays, and we doubt 
not the spirited directors will also have the 
benefit of so good an example.——T he works 
of the Ragby and Stamford line, near Har- 
borough, are in rapid progress by night as 
well as day.~—Mr. J. E. Hall, of Notting- 
ham, has contracted for building the new pas- 
senger station at Nottingham; and Mr. hay- 
wood, of Derby, for the iron work ; the two 
contracts amount to nearly 15,000/. The 
digging of the foundation was commenced on 
the 2nd inst. Mr. G. Hall, of vox | is the 
company’s architect. The Crimple Viaduct 
on the Harrogate and Church Fenton line, 
near Harrogate, is far advanced towards com- 
pletion. It consists of 31 arches, each of 52 
feet span, the loftiest 130 feet in height. The 
piers on which they rest, 32 in number, are 
about 20 feet each in thickness at the base, 
and are composed of immense blocks of hard 
granite. The line at the south end is carried 
through a long deep tunnel; while at the op- 
posite extremity it proceeds along a deep 
rocky cutting. The whole length of the 
masonry is about, 1,856 feet. he masons 
employed in the construction of the high-level 
bridge at Newcastle, struck work on Saturday 
week, They had 28s. per week, and de- 
manded 30s. “Many of them,” es the 
Gateshead Observer, “did not wait for an 
answer ; they packed up their tools, and started 
for other parts, where high wages are being 
paid. At Hull, for instance, the masons are 
earning Go we are informed) 35s. a week. 
wink Os plete army 0 workmen 18 ¢D- 
gaged at the summit of the Caledonian line, 
near Beatock bridge. The contractors, 
Messrs, J, Stephenson and Co., have 500 men 
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ee 
engaged in blasting rocks on one mile of these 
large works,——— The Hawick and Edin- 
burgh is also fast progressing in the vicinity 
of Galashiels, where the station is nearly 
finished, and the bridge across the Tweed 
begun; the foundation-stone of the latter 
having been laid upon the solid rock, on Wed- 
nesday week, in presence of the contractor, 
Mr. Dodds, and others,——The works and 
plans of the Great North of Scotland are 
nearly ready, and operations are to he com- 
menced in October. 








BUILDERS’ TENDERS. 
HILLINGDON CHURCH, 


Tue following tenders for the alteration and 
reparation of Hillingdon Church, Middlesex, 


’ were opened on the 29th ultimo, and the lowest 


was accepted. 


Morten, Uxbridge ........£3,579 0 


Oades and Son, Egham .... 3,218 12 
Blowman and Co., Oxford .. 2,991 0 
Fassnidge, Uxbridge ...... 2,392 0 


A correspondent complains, that the ac- 
cepted competitor having discovered “an 
error in his estimate amounting to 385/., the 
committee agreed to accept his amended tender 
for 2,7007., being an addition to the former 
tender of 3087.” And he asks for-our view of 
the fairness of a contractor being allowed to 
amend his tender after the tenders from other 

arties have been made public. 

However desirable it may be that a builder 
should not suffer through an accidental error, 
permission to make such an alteration is cer- 
tainly objectionable on principle. The next 
step would be, when one who was not the 
lowest shewed that he had accidentally put 
down too much, and was in truth less than the 
lowest, to give him the work. Still we see no 
reason to find faults with the committee in this 
case, especially as they comprised the largest 
subscribers, and were doubtless fully satisfied 
as to the truth of the contractor’s statement. 

With reference to the great difference found 
in builders’ estimates, concerning which we 
continue to receive a Jarge number of letters, 
one correspondent suggests, that if the middle 
tender were always accepted, it would induce 

reater care in the preparation of estimates. 
Bad or good, the suggestion is not likely to be 
adopted. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

June 8. Sir John Rennie, president, in the 
chair. The paper read was ‘On the expan- 
sive action of steam,” by Mr. J. M. Heppel. 
The object of the paper was to deduce a more 
exact formula than those now in use, for the 
dynamical effect developed by steam in ex- 
panding from one pressure to another. The 
usual method of computing this effect neg- 
lects the influence of the variation of tempera- 
ture, which always accompanies change of 
density, and which has been shewn to modif: 
considerably the corresponding pressure. ° 
de Pambour, however, has, by combining Gay 
Lussac’s formula for the relation between 
temperature and density, under uniform pres- 
sure, with that of Boyle, for the relation be- 
tween density and pressure under uniform 
temperature, deduced a formula containing the 
ensity, pressure, and temperature, from 
which any two being given the third may be 
deduced. 

W hat was further done in Mr. Heppel’s paper 
was to combine this formula with one by Mr. 
Scott Russell, expressing the relation between 
the pressure and temperature, and by this 
Means to eliminate the latter, and obtain a 
formula containing only the pressure and 

nsity. 

From this formula another was easily ob- 
tained, shewiong the total dynamical action 
developed during expansion from one pressure 
to another, and the results were given in a 
tabular form, exhibiting 1. The pressure in 

»per square inch. 2. The relative volume, 
or ratio of the volume of steam, to that of the 
water which produced it. 3. The dynamical 
effect before expansion, or the number of Ibs. 
Taised one inch by the evaporation of each 
cubie inch of water. 4, The dynamical 

ect during expansion, or the number of 

- raised one inch by the steam produced 
rom one cubic inch of water, in expanding 





from a pressure of 100 lbs. per square inch to 
the particular corresponding pressure. The 
dynamical effect, in expanding from any one 
pressure to any other, must Be clearly ex- 
pressed by the difference of the corresponding 
numbers in this column. 

It was followed by a short paper also, “ On 
the expansive action of steam,” by Mr. 
Tate, mathematical master of the Training 
College, Battersea. Its object was to demon- 
strate and apply a formula some time since 
discovered by the author, expressing the law 
of the expansion of steam; and at the same 
time to establish certain general equations re- 
lative to the work of steam, applicable to all 
formule professing to give the law of volumes 
and pressure. It also examined and corrected 
Pole’s formula, which, although a decided 
improvement upon Pambour’s, was stated to 
be not sufficiently accurate for pressures above 
70 lbs. or below 16 lbs. 

Monsieur Piarget exhibited in the library, 
after the meeting, specimens of his improve- 
ments in producing ornamental metal surfaces, 
formed by the deposition of metals during the 
electrotype process, which is conducted in a 
peculiar manner, with mixtures adapted to the 
effect desired to be attained. ‘I'he form also 
of the bath is peculiar, and when the plate is 
taken out of it and off the model, it exhibits 
a burnished polish, or a dead appearance, ac- 
cording to the preparation used. The metal 
thus produced is stated to be of a much better 
description than metals which have not under- 
gone such process, as it is more flexible, and 
is capable of withstanding the action of heat 
without destroying the form of the copper; 
and the surface will not tarnish when exposed 
to the air. Portions of any pattern can also 
be silvered by a similar process, and the gene- 
ral expense is about one-third of that of en- 
graving or chasing, while the boldest or most 
minute patterns can be equally well produced. 








WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 

A GENERAL court was held on the 4th inst. ; 
Captain Bague, R.N., in the chair. 

The report of the committee on view of the 
King’s Scholar’s Pond Sewer was received. It 
pointed out the defective state of that portion 
of it passing through the Green-park ; and that 
in one or two instances surreptitious drainage 
into it had taken place from some houses in 
Pimlico. The new works adjacent to Buck- 
ingham Palace had been done to their entire 
satisfaction. 

The report having been received, the parties 
illegally draining were ordered to be summoned 
to appear before the next court. 

he New Bill for the Enlargement of the 
Powers of the Commission.—T he solicitor laid 
before the court certain clauses proposed by the 
corporation of the city of London, to be in- 
serted in the bill for extending the powers of 
this court, having for their object to prevent 
this commission from carrying on any improve- 
ments to the river Thames, without having 
previously obtained the consent of the corpo- 
ration, 

Mr. Willoughby looked upon the right of 
this commission of free access to the river 
Thames as a most important question. He 
denied strongly that the corporation were even 
lords of the manor, or were the possessors of 
the freehold of the river, but were simply its 
conservators. He claimed free access to it, 
aye or no, without making a bow or paying a 
toll to any one whatever. This court possessed 
an indefeasible right to the use of the river, 
and it was not for them to place themselves at 
the mercy of these parties, or that they should 
be permitted to put their construction on the 
possession of their rights come from what 
quarter it might. It was unjust on the part of 
the corporation of London, having themselves 
got free from all control, to damage the 
neighbouring districts; and he, for one, was 
not disposed to submit to either their smiles or 
their frowns, 

This subject was terminated by the solicitor 
being requested to return such a clause as 
would fally maintain the privileges of this 
commission. — 

The next application was from the London 
Gas Light Company, for the insertion of two 
clauses, declaring that it should not be lawful 
for this commission to break up the ground 
without giving forty-eight hours’ notice. That 








| the works should be done under the superin- 


tendence of an officer of that company, and 
that the works of that company should be fully 
protected, under heavy penalties from the 
commissioners. 

The court agreed to the two first provisions, 
but rejected altogether the question of penal- 
ties. 

Sir J. Hansler said that the city commis- 
sioners, in making a sewer in great Carter- 
lane, had compelled him to be at great expense 
in povemnng his houses, although he received 
no benefit whatever from the sewer, nor any of 
his tenants, who were perfectly satisfied with 
their present mode of drainage. 

The Proposed Sewer in the Fulham-road.— 
The next question was “to consider as to the 
course to be pursued in consequence of James 
Hobbs not proceeding with the works in the 
Fulham-road, and to take such steps as shall 
be necessary.” Mr. Hobbs, the contractor, 
was not in attendance, or any person on his 
behalf. It was resolved “That the next 
lowest tender be accepted.” The next lowest 
tender was that of Messrs. Humphreys and 
Thirst, viz., 687/.; Hobbs being 613/, Ide. 

Mr. Wm. L. Donaldson then moved,—. 
“That, in cases of emergency, any six com- 
missioners residing within one mile of the 
place where the case occurs, do take such steps 
as may be necessary ; and that the clerk do 
summon at least ten such commissioners,” 

Several commissioners took part in this 
question, but the majority appeared to be of 
opinion that crude notions might be formed of 
cases of emergency, and that works might be 
done for which there was no real necessity, 

The motion was eventually withdrawn. 


Receipts and expenditure of the commis- 
sioners for the year 1846 :— 
Receipts. 
Eastern division...,.... £9,982 11 10 





Western division ...... 188 4 0 
Ranelagh district ...... 365 14 0 
Counters Creek district .. 694 19 6 
General disbursements .. 139 19 3 
Balance in hand.... 15,388 6 10 
£26,759 15 5 
Expenditure. 

Eastern division........ £2,580 4 11 
Western division........ 2,943 5 3 
Ranelagh district ...... 4,593 10 10 
Counters Creek district.. 1,303 11 8 
Bayswater sewer........ 245 0 0 
General disbursements .. 4,767 14 8 
£16,433 7 4 

Balance in hands of 
treasurer ...... 10,301 0 0 
£26,734 7 4 

Ditto in hands of 

clerk on account 
of petty cash.... 23 8 1 





£26,759 15 5 


[We asked some time ago in what way the 
enormous balance in hand is employed; but 
have not yet been answered. ] 








Tue Torrent Water-Cioser.—We have 
already alluded to this very simple and appa- 
rently efficient self-acting closet ; and now that 
it is duly manufactured for sale by Messrs. 
Dowson, feel it incumbent on us to direct at- 
tention to their advertisement of it on another 
page, wherein it is fully described and illus- 
trated. The shape of the trap is ingenious ; 
that portion of it which is in sight (at the 
bottom of the pan) has a smaller sectional area 
than the continuation of it, so that whatever 
will pass there is certain of getting away freely. 
Relative to traps, by the way, we have heard of 
a new drain-flap, recently invented. The fla 
consists of a series of plates, covered wit 
vulcanized indian-rubber; the indian-rubber 
forming so many hinges between the plates. 
When there is no water in the drain, the flap 
shuts closely against a broad rebate, also 
covered with indian-rubber. If a small quan- 
tity of water is running down the drain, it opens 
only the lower part of the flap; if more water, 
two plates may be opened ; a still greater quan- 
tity, three plates may be ed, and so on 
until the drain is quite full, when the whole 
would be opened. 
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JUNCTION OF BEAM-CASTINGS IN BRIDGE AT YORK. 
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THE BRIDGE FAILURE AT CHESTER. 

Tue above figure is from a pencil jotting 
of the manner of uniting together the three 
castings, forming each beam of the railway 
bridge over the river Ouse at York, referred 
to by General Pasley in his evidence (p. 262) ; 
being one of the bridges constructed with 
trussed beams, of the description now called 
in quesiion on account of the unequal contrac- 
tion and dilatation of cast and wrought iron, 
that evil being aggravated by the disparity of 
substance in the parts composed of these kinds 
of iron respectively. At the meeting of the 
tension rods, A and B; an axle, 44 inches 
square, is passed through the beam, and 
rounded at the parts which receive the eyes of 
the rods; into the ends of this, the bolts, C, 
are screwed. There are tension-rods on both 
sides of the beam; also staples, D, which are 
nutted underneath the clip, E. The clips, in 
the case of the Chester girders, according to 
the particulars quoted from the Manchester 
Guardian (p. 253), were of wrought-iron. 

The linear expansion of cast-iron, with an 
inerease of one degree Fahrenheit, is, accord- 
ing to Roy, 0000061700, while that of bar- 
iron, with the same increase, is, according to 
Hasslar, -0000069844, These data enable us 
to ascertain what length in the one material 
will be necessary to produce an extent of ex- 
pansion equal to that of a given length of the 
other, with a corresponding increment of heat. 
Thus (the lengths relatively being inversely 
proportional to the rates of expansion), sup- 

ing a given length of wrought-iron to be 

00 feet, a length of cast-iron, to have an equal 
amount of linear expansion, would have to 
e,— 


61700 : 100: : 69844: 113 422 feet.—Ans. 


Seeing that the difference in the rate of ex- 
pansion is so much, and considering the great 
disparity of substance that is usually presented 
in combinations of the kind referred to, sup- 
posing the parts to be adjusted to each other 
ata season of medium temperature, and that 
the tensile strength of the rods enables them 
not only to sustain the superior contraction to 
which they are subject during the cold season, 
but, by virtae of it, to increase the strength of 
the truss for the time, it is evident that they 
must, during the hot season, be at least in a 
condition to justify the opinion of General 
Pasley, that they are “not of great use;” if, 
indeed, the downward thrust of the oblique 
portions, from the bearings of either end, have 
not power enough to act to a dangerous de- 
gree to a disadvantage of the beam they were 
meant to assist. James WYLson. 


*,* The inquiry is still going on. 
——_———— 


IMPROVEMENTS OF GreeNnwion HospiraL. 
Workmen have been employed, by order of 
the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, in 
the demolition of the Ship Tavern, the Lord 
Ligonier’s Head, and other buildings in Fisher- 
lane, Greenwich, to form improvements in the 
line of, and in addition to, the river frontage of 
Greenwich Hospital.— Morning Post. 





Correspondence. 


ARMY AND NAVY CLUB COMPETITION. 


Sir,—It has been pointed out to me that 
my name has been associated with MM. 
Parnell and Smith’s design for the Army and 
Navy Club; will you at once disabuse your 
readers of such an idea? All that I know of the 
plans, was seeing them after they were finished, 
and, in common with many others, expressing 
my concurrence with the taste which selected 
one of the most beautiful palaces in Europe 
for the model, and which for the embellish- 
ment of the metropolis, I must confess I should 
like to see executed. 

I am Sir, &c. C. D’Orsay. 

Gore House, June 15, 1847. 





— —= 





Birmineuam Sonoot or .Desian. — The 
annual meeting of the subscribers and donors 
of the Government School f Design at Bir- 
mingham was held on Wednesday week, when 
the report of the honorary secretary, Mr. J.W. 
Unett, was read, and resolutions were passed, 
the accounts, shewing a balance of 417/. odds 
due to the treasurer, examined, and the prizes 
distributed; the first to Mr. Aaron Jennens, 
being one offered by the firm of Jennens and 
Betteridge, for the best outline from the an- 
tique (subject, the Laocoon). Mr.Thomas Lane, 
the high bailiff, who presided in the absence of 
the late president, Lord Leigh (who has now 
given place to the Hon. F. Gough), remarked 
that, when he considered how much a know- 
ledge of art was required in the various pro- 
cesses of the different trades of the town—in 
die-sinking, engraving, brass-founding, plat- 
ing, chandelier making, and japanning—all of 
which were mainly dependent on the finearts, he 
felt surprised that the school was not more ex- 
tensively supported. The town only required 
to be roused to a sense of the importance of 
the institution. The Rev. J. P. Lee observed, 
that no Englishman could visit the galleries of 
the wealthy without being proud that English 
art stunds so high as it does: no person, he 
thought, could behold even the germ of art 
which Birmingham possesses, without being 
aware that English art has a high mission, 
which it is destined to fulfil, But he would 
ask them to look at the houses of the lower 
classes, and say how much their mental and 
moral cultivation must be improved by giving 
them a knowledge of, and a love for, art. He 
did not speak so much of those instructions 
which were given, not as an end, but as a means, 
but of that love for nature—that love of some- 
thing higher and worthier—that power of trac- 
ing in the works of nature the beauty which 
is in accordance with the highest sentiments of 
which man’s moral and intellectual constitution 
are capable. Let him ask the meeting whether 
the homes of those artisans, whose art-work 
was displayed around these walls, and who 
were mainly inmates of the manafactories, re- 
sorting to the school as a relaxation, were not 
more likely to be kept neatly, orderly, and com- 
fortably, by the action of the aaa which 
they were taught in that school ? 





‘Miscellanea, 


Improvep Mernop oF TEMPERING Toots, 
—Welearn from the Mining Journal, that Mr. 
Newton, of the Patent Office, Chancery-lane, 
has taken out a patent for an apparatus for 
hardening and tempering edge tools. For 
heating axes or other similar articles a heatin 
furnace is constructed in the form of a vertical 
cylinder, the exterior made of sheet-iron lined 
with fire-brick 4 feet 8 inches in diameter, or 
of such outside diameter, as to give it an inside 
one of 4 feet and 3 feet high. _In the interior 
of this cylinder several fire-chambers are 
formed, usually four; the inner wall of each 
fire-chamber is 18 inches long, 4 inches from 
front to back, and about 4 inches in depth, 
forming, in the whole, a circle of 3 feet 4 inches 
diameter; under each there are grate bars, 
and air is supplied through a pipe, connected 
with a blowing apparatus. A circular table of 
cast-iron, 3 feet 4 inches diameter, is made to 
revolve slowly on a level with the upper part 
of the said chambers; this table is sustained 
on a central shaft, which passes down through 
the furnace, and has its bearing in a step below 
it; a pulley keyed on to it serves to communi- 
cate rotary motion to the table. When the 
axes or other articles are to be heated, they 
are placed upon the table with their bits or 
steeled parts projecting so far over its edge 
as to bring them directly over the centre of 
the fire, and the table is kept slowly revolving 
during the whole time of heating: when duly 
heated they are ready for the process of hard- 
ening. The hardening bath consists of a cir- 
cular vat of salt and water; within the tub or 
vat, a little above the surface of the liquid, isa 
wheel mounted horizontally, with a number of 
hooks around the periphery, upon which the 
axes or other articles are suspended; the height 
of the hooks from the surface of the liquid is 
such as to allow the steeled part only to be 
immersed ; as soon as the hardening is effected, 
the articles are removed from the hooks, and 
cocled by dipping in cold water. With the 
best cast-steel a temperature of 510° Fahr. has 
been found to produce a good result in harden- 
ing in about forty-five minutes. 

Drainace or Haariem Lake.—We learn 
from a source on which'we can rely, that the 
drainage of Haarlem Lake, in Holland, pro- 
gresses satisfactorily, and that other engines, 
with improvements, are now constructing in 
Cornwall to hasten the completion of that 
great work, When finished, it is under- 
stood, the sewage of all the cities and great 
towns bordering on the lake will, by the same 
engines, be conveyed to and over the surface 
of the bed of the lake to irrigate it; so that in 
all human probability fifty-six thousand acres, 
now covered with water, and the waste land 
adjoining, will, within the next seven years, 
be furnishing corn and cattle to the Dutch and 
London markets — the result of science com- 
bined with practice. We learn, also, that the 
same parties who are engaged in this magni- 
ficent undertaking are in communication with 
the Egyptian government on the subject of 
employing similar engines to irrigate districts 
above the ordinary rise of the Nile, for the 
purpose of growing cotton, flax, &c. If Ireland 
was in Holland, and parts of England in Egypt, 
there might be some chance that both would 
be improved. Strange to say, there is employ- 
ment for English talent and English capital 
abroad, whilst at home we are content to make 
paupers and find them with food—to know that 
disease and wretchedness from the want of 
drainage beset the poor on every side, and yet 
do nothing to better their condition—to know 
that the sewage of our cities and towns is suf- 
fered to contaminate the waters of our streams 
and rivers, which might be used to fertilize 
our lands, and thereby increase the quantity 
of human food. Yet with all these evils, and 
all this knowledge before us, we have the vanity 
to consider ourselves the greatest, wisest, a0 
best nation upon the face of the earth !—Mark 
Lane Express. 

Z1nc.—M. Devarenne, a founder at Berlin, 
has received an order from Helsingford, the 
capital of the Grand Duchy of Finland, to cast 
in zinc, for the cathedral of that city, colossal 
statues of the twelve apostles, after those sculp- 
tured in marble by Thorwaldsen, for the church 
of our Lady at Copenhagen. Six of these have 
been cast, and are the laxgeat works in zinc 
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Tue Castie or Biois.—As a postscript to 
the account of this structure, which appeared 
in our pages a fortnight ago, we give the fol- 
lowing from a foreign correspondent of the 
Atheneum:—* T he restoration of the castle at 
Blois is proceeding rapidly and well. At pre- 
sent, it is confined to the north side of the 
quadrangle—that built by Francis I. The de- 

lorable thing is, that a considerable piece at 
the end furthest from the great entrance is gone 
—pulled down by Gaston of Orleans, and re- 

laced by a bit in the cold, heavy, tasteless, 
styleless style of his age, in which the south 
side is built. It looks as if he actually con- 
templated destroying the whole magnificent 
work of Francis. The end pulled down con- 
tained part of the rooms of Henry II., adjoin- 
ing those of Catherine of Medicis. A link in 
the historic chain of the several scenes of the 
great tragedy acted in these apartments is thus 
wanting; viz., the back staircase by which the 
royal assassin went to the vy room, where 
he distributed the daggers to his hired accom- 
plices, and awaited the issue of his perfidy. 
The magnificent staircase is now coumletaly 
restored; and the salamanders, which Mr. 
Murray says ‘have been all effaced,’ again 
decorate it in | ater tle together with the 
ermine of Claude and various other devices 
and ciphers of these and the succeeding sove- 
reigns. Beautiful as this staircase is, the less 
showy one in the a hag corner on entering 
the quadrangle is, I think, still moreso. This 
belongs to the east side, built of brick, and 
said to be of the time of Louis XII. Nothing 
can be conceived more perfect than the pro- 
portions, more graceful than the curve, of this 
staircase. The roof is like a half unfolded 
fan; and round the top of the central pillar 
supporting it winds, or climbs, the sole orna- 
ment—a beautiful border, the effect of which 
is singularly elegant and harmonious. Far less 
ornate than the staircase of Francis I., this 
exceeds it in unity, grace, and symmetry. It 
leads to the Salle des Etats (which is still used 
as the Salle d’escrime et de gymnastique for the 
soldiers), and to other rooms dedicated to bar- 
rack uses. The only portion as yet rescued 
from this desecration is the north side. A 
vandalism at least equal to that of Gaston of 
Orleans has been committed in our day. The 
half of the chapel, a beautiful little building, 
has been pulled down,—it is difficult to see 
for what end. The other half serves as a work- 
shop for the men employed on the building. 
The restored rooms, splendid in colour and 
gilding, are small and low; like those of 
almost all residences, even royal ones, of that 
date. The middle ages, like antiquity, reserved 
vast proportions for their public buildings ; and 
the taste for gigantic habitations is of recent 
date. It was carried to its height by Louis XIV., 
and is very characteristic of that boundless in- 
flation of vanity, pride, and selfishness which 
no man perbaps ever felt to such a degree, or 
acted upon with such consistency.” 

GyMNasiIA OF THE GreeKs.—The gymna- 
sia were large buildings encircled by gardens 
and groves. On entering, the first thing was a 
2 4 square court, surrounded by porticoes 
and great halls, in which the philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and sophists taught their disci- 
ples. One side of the quadrangle, however, 
was occupied by rooms for bathing, and other 
purposes, To guard against the southern 
winds driving the winter rains into the court, 
the portico facing the south was made double. 
You next entered a square inclosure, in the 
centre of which were fine plane trees. Co- 
lonnades extended round three sides. Those 
towards the north were double, to afford a 
shelter from the scorching rays of the summer 
sun. The opposite piazza was called Xystos, 
in the middle of which and through its whole 
length, they contrived a sort of pathway, about 
twelve feet wide, and about two deep, where, 
sheltered from the weather, and separated from 
the spectators ranged along the sides, the 
young scholars amused themselves in wrestling. 
—J, A, St. John. 

Breacw or Acreement.—At the Town 
Hall, Stratford-on-Avon, last week, a man 
named Thomas Thompeon, a labourer, was 
charged by Mr, Shesby, bricklayer, with neg- 
lecting his work, and failing to falfil his en- 
Foeement of working till next Michaelmas, at 
o per week, The defendant, had gone to 

olverton, where he obtained more profitable 
emplo ment. He acknowledged his fault, and 
was liberated on paying the expenses, 
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Assurance a Dury.—It may be felt by 
many, that, admitting this duty in full, their 
income is nevertheless insufficient to enable 
them to spare even the small sum necessary as 
an annual premium for life assurance. The 
necessities of the present are in their case so 
great, that they do not see how they can afford 
it. We believe there can be no obstacle 
which is apt to appear more real than this, 
where an income is at all limited; and yet it 
is easy to shew that no obstacle could be more 
ideal. It will readily be acknowledged by 
everybody who has an income at all, that 
there must be some who have smaller incomes. 
Say, for instance, that any man has 400/. per 
annum; he cannot doubt that there are some 
who have only 3507, Now, if these persons 
live on 350/., why may not he do so too, sparing 
the odd 502. as a deposit for life assurance ? 
In like manner, he who has 200/. may live as 
men do who have only 175/., and devote the 
remaining 25/. to have a sum assured upon his 
life. Andsoon, It may require an effort to 
accomplish this; but is not the object worthy 
of an effort? And can any man be held as 
honest, or any way good, who will not make 
such an effort, rather than be always liable to 
the risk of leaving in beggary the beings whom 
he most cherished on earth, and for whose 
support he alone is responsible —Chambers’s 
Information for the People. 


New Tueatre at Carisrung.—The 4rt- 
Union says that the necessity caused by the 
late conflagration of the public theatre, of con- 
structing a new one, for which the situation is 
not yet assigned, produces much discussion as 
to the style of architecture of a building in- 
tended to become a model specimen of art in 
Germany. “ For this reason it ought to be in 
the German or Gothic style, which expression 
allows a wide sphere of meaning, when refer- 
ring to those particular additions or retractions 
which form a specific difference from the uni- 
versal Gothic character in all countries where 
Gothic buildings are to be met with, from the 
Gothic-German style. The Grand Duke of 
Baden is desirous to have a variety of compet- 
ing plans laid before him. He is reported to 
have specially invited M. Heideloff, of Nurem- 
berg, who has devoted almost his whole life to 
the Gothic style, to furnish a plan for the 
above-mentioned edifice, combining all the 
advantages of a free egress from all the respec- 
tive localities for the players and audience. If 
the theatre should be built in the common style 
—which, though gorgeous, can never be 
grand —the Munich theatre, as far as the ac- 
commodations of access and egress are con- 
sidered, justly deserves to become the model 
for buildings of this description.” 


Mancuester. — One of the profoundest 
writers on social politics of the present age 
has justly remarked that few of us are aware 
of the value of Manchester in the present con- 
stitution of things; perhaps still fewer amongst 
us have an adequate conception of the import- 
ance, to the future, of those gigantic forces 
which as yet lie undeveloped in the system of 
which it is the representative. Manchester is 
the type of one grand idea—machinery—an 
idea that is new in the world; at least in that 
large sense in which its vital significance con- 
sists. The ancients had no conception of such 
an idea; and hence, the past can teach us 
nothing either of warning or of wisdom re- 
specting it. ‘The records of an eternal element 
of human society, which has begun to influence 
the affairs of nations, and aspires and promises 
soon to become the world-ruling power, does 
not occupy a single page in the history of 
civilization. It is anew idea—a new power ; 
and thus, ever and anon, as the human race 
advances in intelligence, are new powers 
evoked by the human intellect that give a 
fresh impetus to the ever-progressive move- 
ment. Thus it has ever been. As men have 
been educated to receive new truths—moral 
powers, or new inventions—physical powers, 
they have been given.-—People’s Journch. 

Contrivance.—In front of the entrance- 

ate to Bevois Mount, the residence of Mr. 
YW. Betts, there is a spring plate let into the 


ground, which, on being pressed by the wheel. 


of a carriage, sets the bell of the porter’s 
lodge in motion. ‘The only inconvenience at- 
tending it is that a mischievous person by 
a jerking step can move the plate, and the 
gate-keeper has heen more than once imposed 
on in that way, 


295. 
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- Proszorep Worxs,—Tenders have been 
called for by advertisement, for erecting two 
chapels and an entrance lodge at Pennycome- 
quick ; various works required in the restora- 
tion, &c., of St. Mary’s church, Scarbor ough ; 
also for the various works required in the re- 
air of buildings on the estates of the Trinity 
ouse, Hull, for six to twelve months; for 
erecting sick-wards and washhouses, at the 
Blything Union Workhouse; erecting en- 
closure wall and iron railings of St.. Mary’s 
churchyard, Southampton ; erecting and com- 
ey finishing the several works of the new 
attery at Point, Portsmouth; erecting a tem- 
porary bridge at St. Olave’s, Yarmouth ; mak- 
ing certain alterations at the Hartismere Union 
orkhouse ; ‘quarrying and polling stones, 
hauling, repolling, &c., and relaying rag-pitch- 
ing, for three years for the carriage-way of 
Bristol Paving Commissioners (separate ten- 
ders); also for a supply of 700 tons of Guern- 
sey granite lumps for breaking; and for mak- 
ing two cylindrical sewers, one of 154 yards, 
the other of 210 yards, at Cambridge. 

Orper in Councit as To ENGINEERS. 
—By the rules and regulations of the order in 
council of 27th February last, to which refer- 
ence was some time since made in Taw 
Buitper, engineers in her Majesty’s naval 
service are to be classed as either inspectors of 
machinery afloat, chief engineers, or assistant 
engineers; the two first to be appointed by 
commission, and rank with, but after, masters 
of the fleet; and the last to be appointed by 
order, and rank with, but after, second masters. 
The two last are to be subdivided, each into 
three classes. Inspectors must be “men of 
experience and. acknowledged abillty, in whose 
judgment, integrity, and talent, implicit reli- 
ance can be placed.” Chief engineers, besides 
@ practical knowledge of every particular of 
the construction and working of marine 
engines and boilers, the principles of expan- 
sion and its gearage, &c., must “ be able and 
willing to exert himself practically as a work- 
man when occasion requires,” to keep ac- 
counts, make fotes in the log, and sketches of 
machinery, &c. ‘The assistant engineer must 
produce certificates of servitude in a factory, or 
other proof of his acquaintance with engine- 
work, &c. Inspectors are to have 25/. per 
mouth of sea pay, or 13/. 5s. for harbour ser- 
yice ; ehief engineers, 12/. to 20/. per month of 
sea pay, or 6/. 12s. to 112. for harbour service ; 
and assistants, 8/. to 12/. of sea pay, or 4/. 4s, 
to 6/. 12s. for barbour service. 

Guipe ror Sorew-Curtine, invented by 
Mr. J. Bolton of 22, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street. 
In order to apply this screw-cutting instru- 
ment to the lathe it is necessary to have a brass 
chuck serewed on to the mandril, and which 
must have a screw cut on it similar to the 
nose of the mandril to receive the wood chucks 
in which the work.is to be turned, In the 
centre of the brass chuck a square hole is to be 
made, which will receive the square end of the 
steel screw of the instrument. The wood 
chucks must be pierced through. to admit 
freely the plain part of the steel screw, so as 
to reach the square hole of the brass chuck. 
The work having been turned to receive the 
screw, the steel screw is passed into the square 
hole of the brass chuck, and the front centre 
of the lathe is then placed in the centre of the 
steel screw of the instrument, when it is oor 
for work. The screw tool is set parallel wit 
the work to be cut, by means of a plate and 
serew, the latter passing through an oblong 
slot and bighting on either edge. The screw- 
cutting tool, and the screw-cutting instrument, 
must be of the same rake. For ordinary pur- 
poses, six steel screws of different rakes will 
answer. The instrument will cut on large or 
small diameter screws, with 2, 3, 4,5, or more 
threads, by regulating the cutting tool. 

Inon.—English bar-iron bas been in little 
demand during the month, and prices have 
fallen 5s. per ton. Within the last few days 


| a better demand has taken place, and makers 


now refuse to sell under 8/. 10s, at the works 
in Wales. The rail market has been exceed- 
ingly dull, principally owing to the difficulty 
the various companies experience in getting in 
their calle. Nail rods, hoops, and sheets are 
from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per ton less in Liverpool. 
Scotch pig-iron declined to 63s. 6d., mixed 
numbers, oe 64s. Beane igh 1; bat pf sa 
the last few days rather higher prices have. 
been asked, Swed ish iron and steel are dult 
of sale.—Birmingham Journal. 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 


During the enswing Week. 
Monday, Jume 91 —Siatistioal, 12, St James’s-equare, 8 P. x. 
aie 22 —Iustitution of Civil Engineers, 25," Great George- 


Purpat, %—Archmological Association, 8} r.x. 
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TUBULAR DRAINS mood — WARE, 
HENRY pOvLTON ren Co. 
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HIGH-STREET, “LAMBETH. 
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Sold also at the office of “Taz Borupen,” % Youk-street, Covent 
arden, pees 


CHEAP PAN FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 
With Trap in One or Two Pieces, 


DOULTON AND WATTS, 
LAMBETH POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 
Manufacturers of the annexed in super 
GLAZED STONE WARE, 

Price 7s. 64. each. 

They are of the most durable ware, an 
are recommended, in preference to iron, 
account of their 

CLEANLINESS AND CHEAPNESS. 


N.B. The above are also made without the 
Schavce hole being turned downwards, 
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ATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, as used by 
Pod oval Agptontat and Ae eae 5 ane i Liverpoo] ol nd Janchester, 
The [athe an pve von 2 The Norfatk and other 
The London and North Western, And the Corporation of the Cie of Edinbro’. 
PRICE ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FoOoT. 
the Radiation of Heat, and deadening sound. 


Also “ DRY HAIR FELT ” of superior make, at_v reduced prices, for 
THOS. JNO. CROGGON, &, Laurence Pouttney Hill, 


GREENWOOD, SASH MAKER and JOINER to the TRADE, 6, Wickam-sireet, 
Poohstreet, New North-road. to submit the following list of reduced prices for Sashes, Frames, 


e 
Doors, &c., with best w ay money only :— 
In. cite, th pee Palme. a d | Glazed Sashes and Frames, at per Foot Super. Rey DOORS, at per Foot Superficial « d- 
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FANCY SASHES, SHUTTERS, AND DOORS, TO ANY DESIGN . 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE COMPANY. 





CLARIDGES PATENT. 





Established March, 1838, for working the Mineral Asphalte Rock of it Seyseel, a Bituminous Rock, situate on the Eastern side 
Principal Depots, ROVEN, MARSEILLES, and 4 spaxaa GATE, Surrey side of Westminster-bridge, London 


us ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL has been extensively used since March, 1838, for the 





-kennels, Covering of Railroad and other Arches. 
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The attention un AY mere Ane HITROTS, and CONTRACTORS is particularly directed to the great advantage 
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Seyssel Asphalte Company, Stangate, London. 
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